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Two Notable Adoptions 


On July 25, 1go1, the State Board 
of Education of Louisiana adopted 


GRADED LITERATURE READERS 


for exclusive use in the public schools 
of the State for a period of four years. 


On July 9, 1901, the State Text-Book 
Commissioners of Oregon adopted. . . 


Reed’s Word Lessons, A Complete Speller, 

Reed’s Introductory Language Work, 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, anv 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English 


for exclusive use in the public schools 
of the State for a period of six years. 


A law recentty passed by the legislature authorized the Governor to 
appoint a text-book commission of five men. The commission was made up 
of men of the highest intelligence and of undoubted integrity, and this 
adoption is therefore particularly gratifying to the authors and publishers of 
these books. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


29-33 East 19th St. ... NEW YORK. 


Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu. D. 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools 


ADOPTED by the States of ADOPTED by 
West Virginia Cities, Boroughs 
South Carolina 
Townships 


Oregon All Over the United States 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED 
BEST BOOK ON THIS SUBJECT 
IN THE FIELD TO-DAY 


Analytical Methodical 


Logical Progressive 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COrPMPANY 


-PUBLISHERS 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


It gives me much pleasure to announce that the entire stock of Henry 
Barnard’s publications has been transferred to me in trust for his daughters, 
and is now in my printing office. How large an undertaking I have assumed 
may be judged from the fact that the shipment weighed 40 tons, and took 
more than 700 cases; there are 21,000 electrotype plates. 

The matter has been assorted out, the “missing plates have been restored, and the 
missing signatures supplied. 

I can now furnish promptly the entire 31 volumes of the American JourNAL or Epvu- 
cation. The 31st volume for 1881, though included in the Index issued by the Bureau of 
Education, had never been completed. It was, however, mostly printed; by the table of con- 
tents and the index I was enabled to supply the missing pages, and it is now ready. The price 
is $5.00 per volume. 

I find in the shipment a few copies of each of the following books, any of which may be 
had, as long as they last, at the prices named : — 


' Papers for the Teacher : I. 


HENRY BARNARD 'S BOOKS. 


National Education in Europe, ° 

The same, later edition in two large volumes, 

Superior Instruction in Different Countries, 

Technical Education in Different Countries, 

Military Schools and Courses of Instruction, 
American Teachers, Educators, and Benefactors steel plates, 
American Pedagogy, . . 


Il. Object Teaching, . 

III, German Schools and Teachers, 

1V. Aphorisms and Suggestions, . 

V. English Pedagogy, . 
Normal Training — William Russell, Pe > 
Normal Schools, ° 
Kindergarten and Child Culture Papers, ‘ 
True Student Life: Essays and Thoughts on Studies and Conduet, 
Abbott’s Home Teaching, 
Preventive and Reformatory Education, 
School Architecture, 
Life, Character, and Services of Gallaudet, ° 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


Hest while writing. During vacation is the time to appreciate 


ESTERBROOK 
«CO's 


Such ease — such comfort ! 


Ask Stationer. 150 other styles. 


ESTERBROOK’S TURNED-UP POINT PENS. 


You rest while writing —a perfect enjoyment. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Nos. 256, 531, 477, 1876. 


26 John Street, New York. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


pencils. 


If a man empties his purse into his head, no 
man can take it away from him. 
in knowledge always pays the best interest. 


An investment 


—Franklin. 


HE members of the board, superintendents, and teachers should all be in a position to 
judge intelligently on the merits of school supplies. 

Great injustice is sometimes done to the pupils by the selection of cheap, poor, or inferior 

The Dixon Company have made this matter a study, and they now produce pencils 

that are suited to all possible conditions that may arise in the schoolroom. Send 16 cents 


in stamps for samples that will demonstrate this fact. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersry City, N. J. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
; = Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 


teacher in the country, we propose to | 


offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


¢ SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
ENGLAND PuBLisHiNG Co., 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass, 


THE MAGAZINE 


Gducation we 


Surt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epiror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recogniz-s the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere “ make shift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 


THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JourNAL oF Epucation, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


WINSHIP 


Pemberton Square, Boston, 


at Paris, 
1900, 


The Grand Prize 


WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
other pen- maker has it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office.. JOEL D. MILLER, 


Price, $3.50. 
S end for descriptive circular. 


‘* Suggestions to Teachers 
of Mineralogy.” 


A beautifully illustrated, twelve-page leaflet, full of new ideas and 
telling how to make the study of minerals easy and interesting, free to 
any one mentioning this ad. The MANHATTAN COLLECTION 
OF MINERALS is fully described in this leaflet. See if it is not just 
what you want. 500 have already been sold in one school. 

Our 124-page, Illusirated CataLocure or Minerats, for which we regularly charge 25c, 
will be mailed free to any educator. 
GEO. L. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogists, 

Dealers in Educational and Scientific Minerals, 
3 and 5 West 18th St., N. Y. City. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


FABER 


LEAD PENCILS 
PENHOLDERS . 
RUBBER ERASERS 
Etc., Etc. 
For School Use | 
Oldest Lead Pencil Factory in America 


EDW. E. BABB & CO. 
New Engiand Agents 
25 Arch St, 


Bcston, Mass. 


Wall Maps 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES 
PHYSICAL 
Large, Distinct, Durable 


EXCELSIOR SERIES 
Political and Test Maps” 
Cheapest ever offered in this market 


Globes, Books, 
Charts, etc. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 


116-120 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HOTEL EPIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 


Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 


From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 


N. ¥. Branch 
70 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 


Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 


Within ten minutes of amusement and shoppin 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. , 
Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON GHIGAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS or KEEPS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 
WITH THE 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all MOTION OF THE WORLD 


Through Trains. A JUVENILE ‘“‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 
For tickets and information apply at any If education be ® preparation for 
; H the business o e, then ever 
principal ticket office of the ompany-. child should also, from the vexine 
D. J. FLANDERS, 


ning, have daily experience of this 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. tact.— Herbert Spencer: Education, 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


subscription free. 20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 


Mass. State Board of Education. 


DIRECTORY. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, - « «+ $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 400 * 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
$3.00 


Both papers to one address, .. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq,, Boston, Mass. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


BY REV. ELWELL 0. MEAD. 

There is no refuge like the heart of a friend. 

A friend trusts you instead of reports about you. 

The keenest joy of success is telling it to a friend. 

It is better to keep up our friendships than to see 
the world. 

I would rather find a true friend than a gold mine 
or a new star. 

My friend’s silent presence is better than any- 
hody else’s speech. 

Opposites are often friends because they comple- 
ment each other. 

Friendship is not born of business or conviviality, 
but of character. 

The best balm for sorrow is the handclasp of a 
true, deep-hearted friend. 

I never want to give up one of my old friends, but 
] want to make new ones. 

The friendships of youth are inspiring; of man- 
hood, enriching; of old age, sanctifying. 

A friend makes me better because he sees my good 
qualities, and makes me ashamed of my bad. 

Having a friend is good, being a friend is better, 
hut he who knows the joy of both wears a triple 
crown, 

A friend with a soul as white as an angel’s robe 
is more to be desired than a fortune, an office, or 
world-wide fame. 

If the call of duty separates chief friends here, 
their obedience to the call will double the joy of 
their fellowship through all eternity. 


THE SOLOIST.—(11) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE SOLOIS[’S PREPARATION. 


[A chapter from Dr. Winship’s lecture on ‘‘The Accompan- 
ist.” Other chapters in issues of the Journal of Education 


as follows: May 2,9, 16, 23, 30; June 6, 27.] 

How to prepare one’s self uniformly well for the 
tasks and tests of life is a serious problem—for all 
who aspire to excellence as artisan or artist. It re- 
quires all the wisdom, skill, and patience of parents 
and teachers to instill habits and inspire purpose 
thereto in children and youth. Of all the sugges- 
tions which may be helpful, nothing is more fruit- 
ful, perhaps, than the idea of solo work, early and 
persistently. 

Children should be encouraged and required to do 
some things in which the credit or discredit is to be 
their own. The Sunday school concert and the 
school exhibition, which we all incline to ridicule, 
and which we have well-nigh driven out of all up- 
to-date communities by our moral loftiness, had 
this merit, they did stand some children upon their 
leet. The same was true of the old-time mid-week 
church prayer meeting, in which many a good 
speaker was trained. 
ission along the same line. There is no probabil- 
ity that any of these will return, even if such return 
were desirable. The new ideals have quenched the 
thirst for such solo work as these agencies provided. 

At the same time the need for the power these 
gave has been greatly increased. We have not 


The village lyceum has its - 


stifled the desire for independent power; we have 
intensified it rather, and the school must furnish in- 
tellectual vigor, poise, and alertness wherever de- 
manded, The old methods of securing solo effect 
in character are outworn, and it is for the educa- 
tionalists of to-day to suggest more discriminating 
ways of accomplishing the same results. 

The first demand. is for responsibility regarding 
preparation. One of the wrong tendencies of the 
day which requires close and emphatic attention is 
a very general dependence upon spontaneity in an 
emergency. There are so many calls upon one’s 
time and energy, and so many men have been able 
to reap a harvest in an incomparably short time 
from some casual venture in industrial, commercial, 
financial, professional, or literary life that we think 
it more worth our while to be in good condition to 
take advantage of whatever turns up than to pre- 
pare ourselves thoroughly. 

Despite the fact that American resources have 
been such as to reward some with limitless riches, 
where no adequate price of effort had been paid, the 
fact remain’ that more than ever before must most 
men make definite and complete preparation, gen- 
eral and specific, for their work. There is a uni- 
versal need of a habit of getting ready for each effort 
and for every special responsibility. It is true that 
we need a flexibility greater than ever before, but 
this increases rather than decreases the demand for 
a habit of special preparedness. 

The child must not be allowed to so recite that 
he can cover up his deficiencies by an easy-going 
manner, shifting the responsibility from one to all, 
and thereby dissipate it entirely. In some one or 
more recitation periods daily a child should come 
face to face with the fact that he has or has not 
done himself credit in the preparation, and that he 
knows it, the class and the teacher know it, and by 
no necromancy can he make himself believe that he 
slid out of his responsibility. Whenever a child 
fully realizes that he is to do solo work, he will make 
heroic effort to be ready for a creditable rendering 
of his part, whether it be reporting upon some ob- 
servation in natyre, special study of some industry, 
investigation of some important affair of the day, or 
compilation of facts in geography or history. 

The first essential is that of interest and natural- 
ness. One is never a soloist in anything for which 
he has neither taste nor talent. One may drum 


~ away on the piano until she can touch the right keys 


at the right time and do it as correctly as the clock 
ticks regularly, but that does not make a soloist. 
Preparation means that one’s soul is in the activity. 

The kindergarten starts out along this line. The 
principle of this early semi-school activity is to give 
the little people a life of their own in the presence of 
other children and of some older persons. ‘They are 
encouraged to choose for themselves some of the 
games they will play and how they will play them. 
The more completely the kindergarten does it, the 
more we older people ridicule it. Munsey’s in De- 
cember, 1900, I think, had a very popular article on 
“lhe Tragedy of the Kindergarten,” over which 
millions of readers and listeners have, undoubtedly, 
laughed heartily. The point to this brilliant (?) 
article lies in the fact that the author had the fas- 
cinating audacity to give the caricaturist’s charm to 
a grown-up person’s view of a grand conception of 
child life from a child’s standpoint. The only per- 
son who is idealized in the article is a coarse, brutal- 
spirited mother, who took a wide-awake, playful 
little youngster down into the cellar of the kinder- 
garten building, seated herself in the coal bin, took 
him over her knee and spanked him in the proper 
place till he was made to realize that he was not a 
soloist, put a base drum admirably adapted for an 
irate spanker. Then he was sent back to the kin- 
dergarten with assurances that for the rest of the 
day he would be as stupid and mechanical as could 
be desired. 

Perfection has not yet been attained in any line 
of human endeavor. Lawyers secure conviction for 


4 smaller percentage of the murderers in the United 
States than the percentage of women who die in 
childbirth. It appears safer to commit murder than 
to bring a life into being, thanks to the imperfect 
work of lawyers. Physicians have only recently 
learned that the 100,000 persons who yield to con- 
sumption in the United States every year die of a 
gerin disease from which none of them need die if the 
physicians knew what to do with the germ. They 
know that the Creator has provided a very complete 
anti-germ, but no physician or physicist in all the 
world knows what that anti-tuberculosis germ is, 
Until lawyers and physicians learn the a-b-c of per- 
fection, we may be excused if we decline to laugh at 
the caricaturing of kindergartners who are making 
an honest effort to start little children on the way 
to a soloist’s activity and conception. 

I know a little girl of nine years who has lived a 


_ beautiful solo life with two dolls for more than a 


year. ‘I‘hese are not dolls to her, but real children, 
Florence and Marion. She spent much time in find- 
ing just the right name for each, attends each with 
scrupulous care. No pleasures of her own have 
ever led to her neglect of Florence and Marion. It 
takes her nearly half an hour to get them ready for — 
the night. Their bed is carefully aired each morn- 
ing. One morning, after a frigid night in midwin- 
ter, when she slept in another room, her mother 
found the window wide open, with mercury below 
zero, “because Florence and Marion had slept there.” . 
There are wise heads in home and school, in 
church and editorial sanctums, who think that long 
before the age of nine years the school should have 
taken all this nonsense out of a child, converting 
her into a machine. It is useless to argue with these 
know-it-alls. Let them go their way, and we will 
hope that in the economy of creation and demnition 
there is some ample reward (?) for the murder of in- 
nocence in ideal child life. But let us encourage 
the little ones to prepare themselves as carefully for 
their work as the little nine-year-old prepares Flor- 
ence and Marion for peaceful, healthful slumber. 


TEACHER’S ERRORS AND HOW TO 
AVOID THEM. 


BY A. D. MC ILHANEY, 
High School, Easton, Pa. 


I met my young friend at the railway station, with 
grip in hand, on his way to take charge of his first 
school. He greeted me, explained his errand, and 
then said: “Now, until the train arrives, I want you 
to talk to me on the errors that I am likely to make 
and how I may avoid them.” 

Well, I said, let us begin farther back. Perhaps 
you may have made some errors already, before be- 
ginning the actual work of the schoolroom. Have you 
prepared yourself while in college especially for 
the teacher’s work? Did you decide on teaching as 
a profession while you were a student? Are you 
going into this business by choice or by force of 
cireumstances—by accident, as one may say? No 
matter about your answer—he looked perplexed— 
but let me say if you have not specially prepared 
yourself for the work, you have that one error to 
correct, and you should begin at once. 

One of the first requisites, among many others, is 
a well-disciplined voice—call this training elocution 
if you will—but get your voice into shape somehow, 
so that it may stand the strain that will be put upon 
it, and so that the young people under your charge 
may be won by it, and not driven to close their ears 
against its harshness or discordance. Learn to say 
things and to say them well. Read Hamlet’s advice 
to the players and follow it. Above all things, be 
not too tame, neither tear a passion to tatters, but 
say things and say them well. Compel attention to 
what you say by giving attention to how you say it. 

Then your study of language. Has it given you 
expression, clear, concise, pointed? Have you 
learned to express yourself in well-chosen words, 
without being wordy, and above all things, without 
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being formal and pedantic? Let me illustrate what 
I mean. The teacher said, “Now, boys and girls, 
to-day we are going to consider the impersonal verb. 
In the sentence ‘It rains, what is it that rains?” 
Johnny Bright answers, “It.” Just the monosyl- 
lable “it” thoughtlessly uttered, uttered as thought- 
lessly, perhaps, as was the teacher’s question. To 
quote a military phrase, “Get ready, take aim, fire.” 

To-morrow you will stand before your classes for 
the first time as a teacher. Draw an imaginary line 
just a short distance in front of you and on a line 
with your chin. Don’t say anything about it, but 
make your pupils recognize that it is there. Be 
firm, be gentle, be loving and lovable—if you can— 
but don’t permit your pupils to cross that line or to 
get beneath it. The discipline of your school de- 
pends upon the observance of that unseen line on 
the part of your pupils as well as yourself. If you 
are chummy with your pupils—in school, 1 mean— 
you have lost one of the strongest holds upon them 
for securing prompt and implicit obedience—their 
sense of your superiority. In no other place, per- 
haps, does familiarity breed contempt as it does in 
the schoolroom. To avoid it remember your line of 
distinction. 

Never forget that your business is to teach, not 
to talk. If you are tempted to talk too much, be- 
gin to teach. If the class is inattentive, teach. If 
the lesson is badly prepared, teach. The teacher’s 
strong point is his ability to teach and its effective 
application, especially the latter. Your learning 
will not avail; your rules will not avail; your hon- 
eved words will not avail, unless you keep close to 
your duty and your work. - 

“Your chief business is to make pupils think, not 
to think for them; to make them talk, not to talk 
for them.” 

Another error you should avoid; that is, the neg- 
lect of the slow pupils. Give them time to think 
and speak; don’t neglect them. ‘To avoid doing so, 
remember that almost any one possessed of a su- 
perior knowledge could teach the bright boy or girl, 
but that it calls out all the talent of the best teacher 
all the time to inspire the slow or sluggish mind. It 
is said that the highest praise given by an English 
inspector to one of his teachers was, “He allowed his 
slow boys time to wriggle out an answer.” 


Don’t copy your methods. Be original. If you 
succeed at all, this is the road to success. Yes, read 


an educational paper or two if you can afford it. 
Have a copy of “Theory and Practice” in your li- 
brary, a work on the history of education, and others 
touching upon your work. These, if properly 
used, will give you hints, serve as finger boards to 
show you the way; but think out your own methods, 
carry them out with enthusiasm, and success is yours 
if you have the ability to be a teacher at all. 

I find in my notebook that “ability implies energy, 
a loyal heart—and I might say a loving heart— 
scholarship, power to teach, power to discipline, self- 
mastery, self-sacrifice, and good judgment. These 
are pedagogical virtues. 

“It is evident that the man or woman who spends 
his time studying and teaching is a better teacher 
than one who has spent the same length of time 
studying what other people say about teaching. 

“Let us again counsel teachers not to overfeed 
from books and papers of the heavy and highly re- 
spectable class, and to the exclusion of those writ- 
ten in a lighter vein. Do not imbibe the fallacy 
that recreative reading is wrong. The hard-worked 
teacher may boldly justify herself when she is found 
reading the Zenda stories, or ‘Rudder Grange,’ or 
‘Sweet Bells out of Tune,’ instead of some learned 
work on the science of education or correlation. 
You are doing what Lincoln, Gladstone, Webster, 
and others of our statesmen and philosophers have 
done. 

“A teacher can absorb any amount of psycho- 
logical wisdom without injury if he has the gift of 
common sense. And he should have a large meas- 
ure of the latter and a certain amount of the 
former.” 

Hiere I closed my notebook. Another thing that 
teachers along with the rest of the workers in this 
world are subject to is worry. A teacher’s life is 
full of little vexations and worries will come. They 


come like fever and ague, at regular interyals, and 


as worry, like fever and ague, comés unbidden and 
unsought, you must seek an antidote. Just to il- 
lustrate, here is one for the pupil’s failure to remem- 
ber facts on examination day, for instance. It is 
taken from the introduction to a modern school 
book. “Education is fast ceasing to consist in 
merely knowing things and memory work. It is 
beginning to concern itself with the tastes, the sen- 
sibilities, with the soul itself.” 

Let me read this from my notebook. “Teachers 
make a mistake in not differentiating Puck from the 
devil, high spirits from evil motives. Forget for 
the time being those points in the child’s being which 
you attribute to the devil; look for the good, and 
when you have found it, give it credit and use it as 
a leverage. You want obedience. Do you want it 
because you want to be obeyed, or because you want 


the child to be obedient? A child may need to be 
taught obedience and reverence for authority. But 
the attitude of the teacher who is egotistic will never 
secure a hearty and genuine obedience.” 

Just here his train rolled into the station, and as 
we crossed the platform, I laid my hand upon my 
friend’s arm, and quoted these words. I knew he 
would not think me sentimental, for he had known 
me in his schoolboy days: “Be prompt in duty; 
heed the deep, low voice of conscience; through the 
ill and discord round about you, keep your faith in 
human nature still. Be gentle. Unto griefs 
and needs be pitiful, and spite of all the lies of 
creeds, hold fast the truth that God is good.” 

He looked at me curiously, and said, “Whittier 
was a grand good man,” and I turned away, glad 
that he had read one of the poets at least. 


THE -PRINCIPAL’S WOES. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE’S ARRAIGNMENT. 


[The Brooklyn Eagle recently published an article which must have been written by a Brooklyn Principal. ] 


The Brooklyn principal is falling off. I am sure of it. 
My business has brought me into immediate contact with 
the class for the past fifteen years, and I am daily im- 
pressed with the signs of deterioration. Election of so 
many principals to superintendencies cannot explain it, 
for the bars have not been let down to get new men into 
the vacant principalships. The requirements, the exam- 
inations, and the canvass by local committees in the se- 
lection of a principal are more searching than ever be- 
fore; but the common type of public school principal 
this minute is a mechanical, fussy, juiceless, pen-and- 
paper man, who sits in his office all day long writing 
endless reports and checking various financial state- 
ments. 

I cannot find that the change of occupation from the 
old-time activities of a schoolmaster has been of the 
principal’s own choosing. On the contrary, the prevail- 
ing voice is that of protest, At a recent outing to cele- 
brate the birthday of one of the old and well-known 
principals, I am told that his companions amused them- 
selves by wrapping him in red tape, pronouncing a fu- 
neral oration over him, and pretending to bury him 
under a pile of reports. 

School men give various reasons for fhe mechanizing 
process. One lays it to the increase of the size of the 
schools, which kills any possibility of supervising except 
by system. The introduction of half-day classes, by 
which the work of a building is increased from fifty to 
a hundred per cent., has forced some men to devote al- 
most all their attention to the machinery of organization. 
The expansion of the administrative system, brought 
about by consolidation, has multiplied the superior offi- 
cers to whom principals must report. None of these 
superiors deal through any other official, consequently 
none of them know the extent of the demands made upon 
the principal’s time. I am told that reports have been 
called for and communications sent by the following 
within the past eight months:— 

President of the board of education. 

Superintendent of supplies. 

Board of health. 

Secretary of school board. 

Borough superintendent. 

Associate superintendents, 

Committee on Galveston fund. 

Local committees. 

Department of buildings. 

Board of examiners. 

Substitute agent. 

Attendance agent. 

Committee on free lectures. 

Committee on attendance. 

There is a popular conception that the educational 
system is carefully graded, that the lines of authority 
are easily traced, that it is a pyramid, expanding from 
an apex to a base. Nothing could be more misleading; 
the system is polycephalous; many heads may and do 
issue directions directly to the principals. The aggre- 
gate of these requirements upon him exclude from his 
daily occupations the work for which he has prepared 
himself, the work that a principal should do. He sits 
in his office all day and keeps books. There has been 
going the rounds a list of the clerical duties of a Brook- 
lyn principal that tells its own story. I quote from the 
School Journal: — 

An alphabetical register of all the pupils, with date of 
admission, age, residence, parents’ names, school grade, 


A discharge book containing similar items. 

An admission book of the same sort. 

A book of waiting pupils, with similar entries. 

A book of cases of discipline reported, with complaint, 
complainant, and action. 

A book with all the addresses of residences of the 
pupils in the school, arranged according to streets, show- 
ing the room where the particular street and number has 
a representative; this list to be corrected daily, so that 
the addresses of contagious diseases reported daily by the 


. department of health may be checked, and the individual 


pupil living in an infected house be excluded. 

A book of repairs needed; the wants arranged under 
plumber, carpenter, painter, sash and door, etc., and clas- 
sified according to rooms. 

An account of all paper, text-books, and various sup- 
plies wanted, ordered, received, distributed, and on hand. 
This alone in a large school is an item of business that 
consumes an immense amount of time. 

A detailed record of the number and condition of text- 
books issued to each room, the number returned, lost, 
and worn out. 

An invoice of all school property whatsoever, and of 
its condition. 

An attendance agent account, showing names, ages, 
residences, parents, and dates of absence of truants and 
other absentees, 

A record of the ratings of teachers’ ability as to their 
method, interest, drill, skill in presentation, use of black- 
board, control of class, self-control, ability to see what 
is going on, use of voice; this to be posted from week to 
week. 

A record of the time of arrival and departure of every 
teacher every day, and of the amount of lateness and ab- 
sence; of the substitutes employed each day; the class, 
the rate, the amount paid and their receipts; of teachers’ 
absences each day, with the cause and their physicians’ 
certificates. 

A record each week of children, between eight and six- 
teen, believed to have gone to work; same to be reported 
to superintendent. 

A separate record of the amount of service rendered 
by each teacher each month, and of her absences. 

A record of the dates of appointments, promotions, and 
transfers of each teacher. 

A daily record of the attendance in each room of boys, 
girls, and totals, the same added, proved and sworn be- 
fore a notary; of pupils admitted, discharged, trans- 
ferred, and promoted; of number of tardy pupils; of 
number of attendance postals sent home. 

A monthly report to the superintendent, four folio 
pages, averaging about 1,500 entries per school; this re- 
port must prove vertically and horizontally; term and 
annual reports of a similar, but more complicated, form. 

An average per term of from 400 to 500 circulars, spe- 
cial blanks, written directions received from various 
superintendents, special teachers, supply agents, secreta- 
ries, and other officials of the board, the same requiring 
announcement to teachers, or collection, recording and 
reporting of details, etc. 

It would seem to an ordinary business man that, on im- 
posing such clerical work upon the schools, provision 
would be made for providing appliances by which busi- 
ness houses reduce the time consumed in clerical work. 
A man with fifty teachers, all of whom must be notified 
exactly and accurately of the contents of a superintend- 
ent’s circular, can obtain from the supply department 
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none of the simple copying machines, stencil, ink, etc., 
used by even the poorest and smallest private schools. 
So modern and time-saving a device as a card catalogue 
is out of the question. Principals buy their own office 
fixtures, print their own stationery, and pay the postage 
for the correspondence of the school. A South Brooklyn 
principal told me yesterday that his office expenses have 
averaged $713 a year for the past three years; that he 
has been compelled to pay it, or be kept entirely out of 
the classroom. Many parents have complained of 
failure to receive replies to their letters or their requests 
to forward report cards by mail. If it were understood 
that the principal of a school of 3,000 pupils must pay 
the postage on all letters sent home, more stamps would 
be inclosed. j 

The amount of time consumed in doing and checking 
this mechanical work has left so little time for the rest 
of schoolkeeping that everything else is mechanized. 
“Three notes and a licking’”’ is the laconic rule of dis- 
cipline obtaining in one well-known school. One prin- 
cipal has a “form book” in each teacher’s hands, contain- 
ing the proper wording of every letter that may be sent 
home on every occasion, from the failure in spelling to 
the absence on account of a wedding. Some principals 
have all the offenses of youth tabulated and numbered, 
and all the punishments known to schoolmastery treated 
in the same manner. If a boy throws a spitball, the 
teacher sends him to the office with a card bearing his 
name and “312” upon it. The principal hands him a 
card, “917,” and the boy finds himself detained fifteen 
minutes at the close of school. In one of the schools 
where this cipher code of secret service obtains a luck- 
less lad was sent up because he had torn his clothing in 
such a way as to make it seem expedient to send him 
home for repairs. On receiving the mystic number with 
the returning child, the teacher was astonished to find its 
translation to be: “Have pupil do it over ten times, 


teacher setting the pattern first.” There had been some 
confusion of signals. 

In the office of the house with which I am connected 
the head of the firm and the heads of departments do not 
fritter away their time in clerical work. It would be a 
cheap man who would do it. Yet the day before yester- 
day I called upon three principals. One was copying on 
the typewriter sets of arithmetical questions he had com- 
posed; another was ruling paper for tabulation of re- 
turns of truancies;and the third was trying to find the 
discrepancy between an absent report and a substitute 
service report. In every private school in Brooklyn 
there are stenographers, secretaries, or registrars. 

Far more valuable is the opportunity to be given the 
principal to get back to the personal supervision of live 
workers that once made the Brook!yn schools eminent 
in the days when they were small and looked after by 
only one superintendent, with two associates. The thing 
to be hoped for is a return to the days when a principal 
had a knowledge of his school gained from personal in- 
spection, not from reading reports in an office. The 


scholarship of the Brooklyn principals was once worthy 
of note; they edited and wrote text-books; they con- 


tributed to educational magazines. The Manhattan 
teachers issue every month a respectable volume of 
papers on researches and improvements on the work in 
which they are engaged. No one hears of the Brooklyn 
teachers in this line any more; they are frittering away 
their time on petty things. The improvement that de- 
pends on study, research, experiment, and writing arti- 
cles on educational subjects is lost to the Brooklyn 
schools; they are in danger of drying up to affairs of 
written reports. I once heard one of the old-time prin- 
cipals make a ringing speech on “A live principal means 
a live school,” I venture the suggestion that no princi- 
pal can be alive buried under the leaves of statistics that 
now fall on him. 


Rey. W. H. Hubbard of Auburn, N. Y., says: 
When T was in Amherst College, at a neighboring 
Agricultural College an experiment was made in 
testing the power of a growing squash. The squash 
was so encased in a harness of strap iron that 
weights might be placed on it. In order to grow it 
was obliged to lift these weights. The following 
table shows the weights lifted by the squash in the 
course of devyelopment:— 

October 12th, 2,500 pounds, 
October 18th, 3,120 


October 24th, 4,120 
October 31th, 5,000 ** 


August 21st, 60 pounds, 
August 31st, 500 
Sept. llth, 1,100 
Sept. 30th, 2,015 ‘ 


“Qn October 31, when the squash had lifted 5,000 
pounds, the harness broke.” 

What lessons this power of a growing squash 
teaches! Sixty pounds was all that it could lift on 
August 21. A mere kindergarten squash, tender, 
sensitive, nervous. August 31, only ten days later, 
it could lift 500 pounds, an eight-fold gain in ten 
days. It is now in the primary school. Organiza- 
tion is beginning to bear fruit. Five hundred 
pounds is more than any ordinary man can lift. 

September 11, 1,100 pounds. Whew! It is now 
only in the intermediate grade, and yet so powerful 
has it become under the effect of regular daily effort 
that it lifts more than any schoolmaster ever lifted, 
unless he was a trained athlete. 

Septemher 30, 2,015 pounds. It is now in the 
grammar grade, and is brought under the discipline 
of routine work, and it lifts thirty times as much as 
it did in the kindergarten. More than two thousand 
pounds! This isaton. It takes a pretty good horse 
to draw a ton, and he wants good roads and wheels 
well oiled, 
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October 12, 2,500 pounds. It is now graduating 
from the grammar school and has all the maturity 
of a first diploma. How much does a bushel of po- 
tatoes weigh? How many bushels of potatoes can 
that squash lift seven weeks after it was first har- 
nessed ? 

October 18, 3,120 pounds. That is more than any 
man has ever lifted, probably. It is now in the high 
school and is getting the benefit of broader culture, 
of greater independence. 

October 24, 4,120 pounds. More than two tons. 
A good two-horse load of coal is lifted by this squash 
two months after it was harnessed. It is now in 
college, with the advantage of athletic training and 
the laboratory method in history and languages. 

October 31, 5,000 pounds. The harness breaks! 
Seventy-one days have passed since, as a_kinder- 
gartner, it could lift but sixty pounds; now it lifts 
eighty times as much. How much does a barrel of 
flour weigh? How many barrels of flour can this 
squash lift? Think of it! Now it breaks all bonds, 
graduates from the university, and frees itself for 
life and all its responsibilities. There is now no 
measurement for its boundless powers. What a les- 
How many other lessons it suggests! 


son! 


CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


A good illustration of the value of co-operative 
school government was.given in Chicago recently. 

Principal John 'T. Ray of the John Crerar school 
has been an-earnest and consistent advocate of the 
plan ‘of teaching the children the principles of true 
democracy; he has made them feel that they are a 
part of the administrative force of the school— 


rulers as well as subjects. He outlined his system in 
the form of a constitution four years ago, and then 
allowed the pupils to vote on it. They adopted it by 
a large majority. Since then each teacher has had 
for an assistant one of the scholars in her room, not 
one that she appoints herself, but one who is elected 
by the other pupils on the first Monday of each 
month. This assistant is called upon to perform 
various duties in connection with the school work, 
and, in the absence of the teacher, takes the latter’s 
desk and assumes her authority. In order to give 
ample opportunity for a practical application of the 
system, it has been customary for the teachers to 
leave their rooms for brief periods, and the result 
always has been satisfactory. The assistants have 
heen taught to conduct the simpler school exercises, 
and they have been treated with more consideration 
and respect thah some older people show for their 
chosen rulers. 

Not long ago Principal Ray became ill, and one of 
the teachers had to take his place. This made a 
shifting of the other teachers necessary, so that one 
of the rooms was always without an instructor. In 
other words, the scholars in each room in turn had 
to be left alone while the teacher was hearing reci- 
tations elsewhere. This certainly was a good. test 
of the valne of theco-operative idea, and it was most 
successful. ‘There was no sky-larking and no dis- 
order; the children seemed to take a pride in the self- 
government accorded them, and so far as possible, 
everything went along as smoothly and as systemati- 
cally as if the teacher had been present. Of course 
the assistant was hardly qualified to hear recitations, 
but the study time was put in as usual, and many of 
the more ordinary. exercises were undertaken. 
Then came what may be termed the supreme test of 
the system. One of the teachers failed to appear 
one morning and sent no word. Consequently, her 
absence was not known outside of the room, and the 
children were left to themselves. What would have 
happened in most schoolrooms in these cireum- 
stances is not difficult to imagine, but in this one 
everything went along as usual, and there was never 
a word or a sound to indicate to the teachers in the 
adjoining reoms that the regular instructor was not 
present. Indeed, it was not until the noon recess, 
when the youthful assistant calmly marched into 
the principal’s office to make a report, that the true 
state of affairs was learned. One child had misbe- 
haved, according to the report, otherwise there had 
been no trouble whatever, and the children had been 
dismissed in the usual orderly manner at the end of 
the morning session. 

Is it any wonder that Principal Ray is proud of 
his school, and is an earnest advocate of co-opera- 
tive school government? Doubtless much of his 
success is due to his individual ability to make the 
children appreciate and prize the trust reposed in 
them, but when he brings about conditions that per- 
mit of children between the ages of six and fourteen 
(as these children are) being left to their own de- 
vices, with every assurance that order will be main- 
tained and work continued as usual, he certainly 
demonstrates the value of his system and his 
methods. 


TRAINING THE IMAGINATION. 


BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH. 


‘+__For, see, he soared 
By means of that mere snatch to many a hoard 
Of fancies; as some falling cone bears soft 
‘The eye, along the fir-tree spire, aloft 
To a dove’s nest.” —Robert Browning. 
The question whether education should devote it- 
self to cultivating faculties already strong, or to 
waking those which lie dormant, in order to develop 
the mind upon all sides, is one about which there is 
wide difference of opinion, and concerning which 
many fierce battles of argument have been fought. 
If the child is “born short” in any line, say the war- 
riors of the one party, no amount of training can 
supply what Dame Nature has withheld; why not, 
therefore, expend your energies in cultivating the 
powers which have been given in fullest measure? 
Such an adage as Poeta nascitur, non fit, has a 
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broad reach, it must be confessed; and many of us, 
after a despairing day in the schoolroom, spent in 
hammering at the door of an absent faculty, are 
ready to take it as a life motto, and to protest that 
the cultivation of natural aptitudes is the only fit 
task of the educator. 

But here comes the party of the other part, which 
has been breathlessly waiting its chance to argue, 
and declares that harmonious development should be 
the object of ideal education, and that every faculty 
of the child must be so dealt with that it may have 
an opportunity of growth, should the life-germ prove 
to lie within it. This seems a sénsible argument 
also, and we can but wonder where, between such 
opposite views, the real truth may be said to lie. 

It seems to be clear, however, that, though special- 
ists are the order of the day, and though we incline 
more and more every year to the opinion that the 
full development of individuality is the goal to be 
reached in education, yet an infant specialist is an 
abnormal creature, and the object of early training, 
at least, should be to make an “all-round child.” 

These varied thoughts were suggested by the re- 
mark of a small boy which was published among 
child-sayings the other day. “Mother,” said the 
infant skeptic in the midst of a fairy story, “I really 
don’t want to hear any more of that stuff; I don’t 
believe a word of it.” 

It is difficult to decide just what remedies to apply 
in such a ease as this, unless we know something of 
the attendant symptoms, or can learn enough of the 
patient to discover the probable cause of the malady. 
It may, indeed, be no malady at all, but an inherited 
defect, like deafness or dipsomania; but certainly 
some attempt should be made to cure it, should it 
threaten to become permanent. There is a possi- 
bility, of course, that it may be only a phase of de- 
velopment, for Sully points out in his “Studies of 
Childhood” that most children are at once matter- 
of-fact observers and dreamers, passing from the one 
to the other as the mood takes them; and that the 
prodigal output of fancy, the reveling in myth and 
story, is often characteristic of one period of child- 
hood only. 

“The wee mite of three and a half,’ he says, 
‘spending more than half his days in_ trying to 
realize all manner of pretty, odd, startling fancies 
about animals, fairies, and the rest, is something 
vastly unlike the boy of six or seven, whose mind is 
now bent on undersianding the make and go of 
machines, and of that big machine, the world.” 

Should the skepticism of our small child, then, be 
only a passing mood, we can look upon it with com- 
parative indifference, assuring ourselves that human 
growth is not always and uniformly lovely at every 
stage. Assuming, for the moment, that the trouble 
we are considering is only skin-deep, we may find 
various reasons for it without much difficulty. 

Who knows but that the boy may have been re- 
peating in a parrot-like way some remark he had 
heard made on a different topic, fully cognizant, as 
children often are, that it would serve to adorn him, 
for a time, with a peacock tail of notoriety? 

Who knows but that the mother may have been 
reading him one of the clumsy modern fairy tales, 
finally shown by the author to have been only a sham, 
or the product of mince pie, from which the child’s 
fancy rightly revolted as from a sin against the 
spirit ? 

There is a chance, however, that the matter may 
be a much more serious one, and in that case we must 
ask ourselves what is to be done for the mending 
of it. 

If any one sweeping assertion in regard to chil- 
dren is more often made than another, it is, perhaps, 
that they are full of fancy; and yet there is plenty 
of evidence that nature makes now and then a decid- 
edly matter-of-fact and unimaginative specimen, as 
if to vary the pattern. Let not the parents of our 
little infidel, then, despairingly persuade themselves 

that theirs isa difficulty never encountered before, 
for every one, who has seen much of children knows 
that such a white blackbird is now and then to be 
found among them. Nor let them, on the other 
hand, pride themselves on the unusual quality of the 

mind of their offspring, believing that it will develop 

into good hard common sense by and by. Such men- 
tal bent as it does indicate will, on the contrary, if 
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not modified by education, be the greatest of mis- 
fortunes; for he who is absolutely destitute of 
imagination can have no charity, no sympathy, no 
creative ability, no ideality, no reverence, and no 
true love. 

Yet we need not conclude that because the child 
does not care for myths and fairy tales he is there- 
fore utterly lacking in imagination. Mr. Ruskin has 
told us in “Praeterita” that, when a boy, he was in- 
capable of acting a part or telling a tale, and that 
he never knew a child “whose thirst for visible fact 
was at once so eager and so methodic.” ‘The imag- 
ination was there in this case in superabundant 
measure, but was not yet in working order, for the 
whole mind was absorbed in other things, and doubt- 
less more than all else in the study of nature and 
her manifestations. 

The imagination, too, may early be directed to 
science, and the child show inexhaustible interest in 
machines and their working, in rocks or stars or 
flowers or animals or atmospheric forces. Such a 
child would obviously be a bright and thoughtful 
one, and would give such clear indications of his 
natural bent as to make his future equally clear. 

But is there a litthe one who shows no keen in- 
terest in any of these things, and who does not care 
for tales of fancy, it will probably also-be noted that 
his powers in play are somewhat below the average, 
and that he does not invent for himself any of those 
charming nursery dramas in which the youthful 
actor is sometimes so absorbed as apparently to lose 
his own identity. Must we therefore conclude that 
he is a dullard? It may be so, or it may be that he 
is merely undeveloped. If the former hypothesis 
seem correct, let us delay to write him down an ass 
until we assure ourselves that his physical condition 
is normal. We can hardly expect a child who can- 
not hear the tick of a watch a foot from his ear to 
be prompt in response to verbal suggestion; we can 
hope for little mental brilliancy from a small crea- 
ture so afflicted with adenoid growths, for instance, 
that the act of breathing takes all his strength; and 
the faculty of imagination, which depends for its 
power on rapid, frequent, and clear perceptions, can- 
not be supposed to have a fighting chance to live in 
a small being whose eyesight has never permitted 
him to see things as they are. All thesé millstones 
not only may hang about the neck of a so-called dull 
child, but have hung there in numbers of well-known 
cases, and yet no one has seen them till their weight 
had utterly distorted the growing intelligence. 

But, say the subject of our discussion is in good 
physical condition and yet is heavy and stolid and 
devoid of fancy, what then shall we do? If we 
think of imagination in its supremest meaning, as 
the creative faculty of the poet or the artist, it 
passes, so says Alexander Bain, “entirely out of the 
reach of express training, and is excluded from 
schemes of education as too high for the school.” 

Yet if, as already said, it is dependent upon knowl- 
edge received from the outward world through the 
perceptions, and is a rearranging or creative power, 
there are many ways in which it may be developed. 

Perhaps, though the child has been looking all his 
life, he has never really seen anything for want of 
some one who could direct his vision; perhaps the 
one thing of all others which would really wake 
him up has not yet come within his ken; perhaps, 
being naturally slow of perception, he has never met 
anyone who could vivify for him the objects of the 
outside world, interpreting the thing seen to the dor- 
mant intelligence. 

All these hindrances to the growth of fancy may 
be removed by dint of effort, and we may at least 
supply the child in babyhood with something which 
will interest him, with playthings which he can re- 
arrange and combine according to his will, with ob- 
jects which give him genuine delight, and thus, by 
foree of occupying himself with what is small and 
near at hand and concrete, he may by and by gain 
the power of reaching out to that which is beyond. 


If he has no love of fairy stories, time is worse | 


than wasted in reading or telling them to him. 
Why not substitute the wonder tales of science, 
whose truth can be demonstrated to any little 
doubting Thomas? “After all,” as Lowell said, 
“there is as much poetry in the iron horses that eat 
fire as in those of Diomed that fed on men. If you 


cut an apple across, you may trace in it the lines of 
the blossom that the bee hummed around in May; 
and so the soul of poetry survives in things prosaic.” 

Some kind of literature the young human crea- 
ture must have; and if it be neither myth, fairy lore, 
nor science stories, we may try hero tales when he is 
older, and read him sounding ballads that must stir 
the blood of any young thing that loves by nature, 
strife and pursuit and conquest, the ring of steel, 
the clash of armor, and the shouts of battle. 

Dickens has etched for us in “Hard Times” a pic- 
ture of child-training which deliberately excludes all 
appeals to the imagination; and we know the fate of 
that unfortunate little Gradgrind who was so often 
bidden never to wonder. a McChoakumchild, 
we might suppose, should know that wonder is an 
essential element in human development, that it 
stretches the mind and sets all the faculties on tiptoe 
striving to catch the bright visions that float just 
out of reach. Let us reverse the Gradgrind motto 
for our children, and insist that they cultivate the 
imaginative powers, for it was a great lover of their 
kind who said that childish wonder was the first 
step in human wisdom.—‘Message of Froebel,” by 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield. 


A NEW SHA MONSTER: THE CELTIC. 


One of the early surprises of the new century is 
the colossal new steamship Celtic that glided ma- 
jestically into New York harbor recently on her 
maiden voyage. There is always a great interest 
in that busy port over the appearance of a new 
trans-Atlantic liner. But the interest in the com- 
ing of the Celtic was beyond description, for every- 
one knew that she was the largest ship ever launched. 
The steam whistles of a thousand crafts bade her 
vociferous welcome as she sailed up the North river 
to her berth at the White Star pier. 

In the window of the Hamburg-American office 
on State street, Boston, is a picture of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse standing on end, and her prow 
reaching far above a New York skyscraper and the 
Washington monument. But the Celtic makes the 
Kaiser Wilhelm look like a pigmy. Her displace- 
ment is almost twice as great as the crack Hamburg 
liner. She is 700 feet long, a few feet shorter than 
her sister ship, the Oceanic. 

But her breadth of beam is seventy-five feet, 
while that of the Oceanic is only sixty-eight. She 
is said to be so perfectly proportioned as not to seem 
as large as she is. Her tonnage is 20,880, and she 
is the first 20,000 ton ship the world has ever seen. 

She has nine decks, giving her the largest pas- 
senger capacity of any vessel that sails or has sailed. 
It is somewhat bewildering to read that “she is able 
to feed and sleep double the number of people the 
biggest hotel on earth can accommodate.” To care 
for her passengers requires the services of 150 
stewards. Ninety-two men are needed to fire her 
thirty-two furnaces and run her engines. Seventy 
seamen and twenty-nine officers complete her crew. 
She is, however, not built to be a “flyer.” Sixteen 
and a half knots an hour are all that is expected of 
her. The Deutschland, with her twenty-three 
knots, would soon leave her hull down. But the 
owners and contractors have desired comfort and 
convenience more than speed, and these they believe 
they have secured in her. - She is yet expected to 
reach all ports almost at the scheduled hour. 

There has been a very noticeable addition to the 
size and speed of ocean steamships in recent years. 
And this seems to have been made necessary by the 
ever-enlarging tide of travel and the vast amount 
of commodities that have to be transported. But it 
would seem that in a boat like the Celtie the limit 
in dimensions, at least, must have been reached. 
Any larger vessels cannot thread our harbors safely, 
and cannot be conveniently docked. The proba- 
bility is that she will be in a class by herself for 
some time to come. But on this line of prophecy 
one had better be shy. Meanwhile the monster Cel- 
tic is the glory of the Belfast shipbuilder’s yard, the 
pride of the White Star fleet, and the wonder to 
thousands of sightseers on either side the ocean. 


A. L., Texas.—-I have read your paper since 187° 
and cannot think of being without it. 
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PHYSICAL TREATMENT OF INDIVIDUAL 
PUPILS. 


BY DR, J. T. PRINCE. 


It is a well-known principle of education that the 
needs of individual pupils should be met as far as 
possible. This principle is especially important 
when applied to physical training. It is applied to 
every case of eye and ear defect that is observed and 
ireated, and in the caSe of children who are sent 
home from school on account of illness. The same 
principle is recognized in placing defectives in sepa- 
rite schools and classes. In our state institutions 
for the blind, deaf, and feeble-minded, it is found 
very important to give individual treatment to the 
inmates, especially to those of the feeble-minded 
school. The same is true of the classes of slow or 
backward children, which have been formed in sev- 
cral American cities. In these classes special and in- 
dividual physical treatment of the pupils, such as 


manual exercises, baths, and gymnastics, is found to ° 


he very useful. As time goes on, doubtless the 
treatment will be still more individualized, with the 
view of preventing possible moral, as well as intel- 
lectual, ills. We may well carry this process of in- 
dividualization still further in the physical treat- 
ment of normal-minded pupils who have signs of 
physical defects, as shown in wrong postures, awk- 
ward movements, and malformations. A recent 
movement in Brookline bids fair to do much in this 
direction. Here those pupils who are found to need 
corrective exercises are examined by the instructor 
of physical training, with a view of prescribing daily 
home and school exercises. In the clinic, which is 
held for an hour onee a week, a careful examination 
is made of the pupils who are taking special treat- 
ment, for the purpose of ascertaining what progress 
is made and what change of treatment is needed. 

It is on sueh special and preventive lines of treat- 

ment for abnormal children that the schools of the 
future will more and more work. It will not be, 
liowever, until the people believe in a policy of pre- 
vention rather than mere restraint and punishment 
in respect to crime. It may be that society for 
many years to come will seek to protect itself by 
ineans of the pound of retributive cure meted out to 
criminals; but more and more apparent, as time goes 
on, will become the effectiveness of the ounce of 
prevention in the special treatment of children and 
youth before the crimes:are committed. Already 
there are signs of an awakening realization of the 
value of reformative measures in the quite general 
approval among thinking people of the great work 
which Mr. Brockway has done with the prisoners in 
Elmira. Here for several years men were treated 
according to their individual needs, by giving them 
baths, massages, physical and manual exercises, and 
by providing for them study and useful occupations, 
with the result, as Mr. Sanborn has pointed out, “of 
securing the astonishing percentage of more than 
seven reforms out of every ten persons.” Tf the value 
of special hygienic and educational treatment of 
criminals is thus marked, what cannot be said of the 
value of such treatment when given to young per- 
sons before fixed habits are formed? 

To carry out the needed corrective and preventive 
treatment for abnormal children, as well as the reg- 
ular constructive work for all, there should be em- 
ployed, in addition to the usual force, a health offi- 
cer called the school physician or director of hygiene, 
whose duty will be to examine from time to time 
the pupils, for the purpose of ascertaining which of 
them need special treatment, and to preseribe what 
that treatment shall be. His duty also will be to 
inspect the hygienic conditions of the schools, and 
to recommend needed improvements. In addition 
{o these duties, he will direct and assist the teachers 
in carrving on the physical training of the school, 
both in its educational and in its hygienic aspects. 

Thus will be assured in education the same con- 
sideration for the hody which is now believed to be 
necessary for the mind. Physical training in its 
broadest sense will become the business of the 
school, no less in the special correct ion of existing 
ills and the prevention of greater ones than in the 
more general building up of the body. Health of 


body will be regarded not only as co-equal in educa- 
tional importance with health of mind, but as inex- 
tricably bound up with it, both in the processes of 
education and in the ends of efficient service in the 
world. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY’S TRIUMPH. 

On August 16, 1901, the Cunarder Lucania com- 
municated with the shore when 287 miles out of 
New York harbor. When she sailed from Queens- 
town she was also kept informed of the world’s 
doings by the same mysterious wireless telegraphy. 
Twelve hours are thereby taken off the silence of 
the journey across the sea. 

Communication by wireless telegraph, as estab- 
lished between the Nantucket lightship and the Lu- 
cania, the incoming steamship of the Cunard line, 
at six o'clock in the evening, and thus in effect many 
hours were cut from the ocean voyage between Eu- 
rope and America. Long before they sighted land, 
the Lucania’s passengers were acquainted with the 
world’s news of the present week. The news of the 
passing of the Lucania was forwarded to New York 
without delay. This working of the wireless system 
demonstrated beyond question the success of the 
Marconi system. The land lines bothered the rapid 
transmission of the messages to the mainland. The 
system will be in perfect working order in a short 
time. 

Captain McKay of the Lucania, when seventy-two 
miles east of Nantucket, sent this message to the 
station in inauguration of the service for reporting 
incoming steamships and transporting messages to 
and from them:— 


All well on board. We are 287 miles from Sandy Hook, 
and with clear weather expect to reach New York harbor Sat- 
urday. Please inform Cunard agents. M Kay. 


The New York Herald thus describes the Nan- 
tucket station and the preparations made:— 

So far as direct communication from the passing 
vessel to the lightship and from there to Nantucket 
is concerned, the method of operation is compara- 
tively easy. The first message from the Lucania 
is to be received at the Nantucket lightship, and 
then transmitted to a great pole on the shore 
of Siasconset. The essential things in the wireless 
telegraphy system invented by Mr. Marconi are two 
poles, on which are placed vertical wires and an in- 
genious mechanical device for the making and re- 
cording of aerial pulsations started by electric 
sparks. 

The first pole is a spar attached to a steel mast on 
the Nantucket shoal lightship. It rises 106 feet 
above the level of the sea. In the village of Sias- 
conset is another pole the top of which is 250 feet 
above the ocean plane. 

By means of certain electrical appliances an oscil- 
lating spark is made to charge and discharge a ver- 
tical loop of wire secured to the top of the pole. The 
sparks start waves of disturbance. One series of 
these waves seeks the best conductor available, 
which is a pole fitted with similar appliances. 

The pulsations are, of course, weak, on account 
of the long distances which they must travel, and it: 
is necesary to use instruments which will enable the 
signals, into which long and short waves are trans- 
lated, to be distinctly read. 

The original current produced by the aerial dis- 
turbances is reinforced by an instrument called the 
coherer, a small tube from which the air has been 
exhausted. In its middle part, separated by silver 
posts, is a small gap filled with metal particles, 
chiefly nickel filings. 

When unexcited by electric currents, the high re- 
sistance of the gap prevents the coherer from acting 
as a conductor. When under the influence of the 
aerial waves sent from the transmitting instrument 
the filings cohere and form a bridge over which the 
current can reach and close a local relay. 

The relay works a recording instrument, and a 
tapper, based on the same principle as an electric 
bell, serves to loosen the filings. This breaks the 
metallic bridge, so that the coherer returns to a 
non-sensitive condition. 

In addition to the mechanisms already mentioned, 


there is a device called a “jigger,” which is used to 
transform and to enhance the effect produced on the 
receiving wire and the coherer. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


1. Why should Shakespeare have chosen this 
name? 

2. Who is the principal character in the play? 

3. What do you know of the two stories in this 
play? 

4. With what name in English literature is 
Venice connected ? 

5. Discuss Shakespeare’s treatment of Jewish 
character. 

6. Sketch the history of the Jews in England. 

7. Account for the prejudice against money- 
lénder’s in Shakespeare’s time. 

8. ‘lo what period in Shakespeare’s life does this 
play belong? , 

9. Account for any inconsistencies in this play. 

10. “The Merchant of Venice” is a merchant of 
no other city in the world. Why not? 

11. Is this a comedy or a tragedy? 

—An English examination paper. 


LATE ORCHIDS. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 

Many persons invariably conceive of orchids as air 
plants. So, indeed, many of the exotie species are, 
but our own northern ones are, without exception, 
terrestrial. Again, confusion occurs in the minds of 
many between true parasites, deriving their nourish- 
ment from a host, and epiphytes, which merely at- 
tach themselves to other objects as a means of sup- 
port. The so-called air plant orchids belong to this 
latter class, while the coral root of our woods is a 
parasite on decayed matter, and is hence known as 
a saprophyte. 

Nor, by any means, are all air plants orchids. 
The great pineapple family, in which: occurs our fa- 
miliar southern “long moss,” exhibits a vast number 
of epiphytes, of which the long moss itself is one. 
Some of this order possess extremely beautiful 
flowers, as well as marvelous contrivances for isolat- 
ing these by reservoirs of water made by the hol- 
lowed bases of successive leaves. We sometimes 
see similar contrivances in such northern plants as 
the fuller’s teasel. 

Epiphytes are even found in the heath family, 
while they are familiar to us in certain lichens and 
mosses. lLichens, indeed, uniformly have this hab‘t. 

Now, in what way is an orchid to be known? In 
the first place, it always belongs to the endogenous 
class of plants: those with but one seed leaf and with 
the ordinary foliage parallel-veined. The plants 
may, in different species, have either all radical 
leaves or leafy stems, and they vary extremely in 
shape, from linear to orbicular. In some of the gre-n- 
flowered habenarias, upon which one alights in 
the solitudes of northern forests, the big round 
leaves are spread out directly upon the ground. In 
some foreign orchids the foliage is brilliantly col- 
ored, even to the imitation of gold and bronze. The 
flowers again are variously borne, either solitary on 
scapes, as in calypso and some ladies’ slippers, or in 
racemes or spikes, as in the habenarias. 

The perianth, as we say of a flower where calyx 
and corolla are indistinguishable, is one piece below, 
where it fully coheres with the one-celled and many- 
ovuled ovary. Above it is primarily divided into six 
parts, one of which—nearly always greatly modified 
—is known as the labellum or lip. This is really 


’ the lowest sepal, but by a twist in the ovary is, in 


most orchids, thrown to the bottom. It is apt to be 
hollowed out into a bucket or sac, or cut into lobes 
and fingers, and adorned with crests and varied 
colors, all to attract insects. Guiding lines, as in 
arethusa, often lead to the nectary, which is often a 
long tube probed by the proboscis of a moth or but- 
terfly. Any others of the six perianth lobes may be 
modified for an oceasion, and indeed one finds in 
this vast family every vagary of form and color that 
the mind can conceive. 


[Continued on page 142.) 
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Two million dollars more for Yale. This is a 
great compliment to President Hadley’s adminis- 


tration. 


Education in the Philippines promises to be the 
most inspiring feature of school work under the 
American flag. It is worth while to go there and 
do noble school work. 


All honor to the Cincinnati school board that has 
the courage of its conscience and has abolished, let 
it be hoped forever, German copy books. The Ger- 
mans make loyal American citizens, and the rank 
and file have no desire to nurse any ideas that are 
so foreign to our language as learning to write the 
German language. 

Dr. F. EF. White, one of the most eminent and 
revered of our educational leaders, has the deep 
and warm sympathy of a host of friends in the 
death of his accomplished and devoted wife, who 
had been his companion for forty-eight years. 
Their home was one of the most hospitable and 
beautiful of all the homes of educators in the 
country. 


GEORGIA CAYVAN. 


Georgia Cayvan is dying in a madhouse at Flush- 
ing, L. I. Probably to few readers of the Journal 
does this fact mean anything, but twenty years ago 
she was the best known and most admired reader in 
church lecture courses and all the best series of en- 
tertainments. She was universally admired. The 
fact that she was “the maid of Maine,” that she was 
born in Bath and a product of her public schools, 
that she was of a poor family, whose mother earned 
her living by taking in washing and keeping a cheap 
little candy store down by the wharves added materi- 
ally to her popularity and to the sympathetic inter- 
est. Later she went upon the stage and became a 
great success among another class of the entertained, 
and passed from the thought of those who had 
known her well. Some months ago the wife of one 
of the swells in New York society, Ollie Teal, sued 
for divorce, and recklessly named Georgia Cavyan as 
corespondent. It was as cruel as it was groundless, 


and when in court it was shown that she had barely 
met Mr. Teal, and that she was in Europe all the 
time that the colored footman swore to the intimacy, 
the court exonerated her, and Mrs. Teal hastened to 
apologize. ‘To the good name of woman be it said 
that the leading women and women’s clubs and or- 
ganizations espoused the cause of Georgia Cayvan at 
the time, but the mere suggestion of some that 
“where there is smoke there must be fire” broke her 
heart and drove her to the insane asylum, where she 
will soon die. Those who remember the Georgia 
Cayvan of twenty years ago, the earnest, bright, 
whole-souled woman who was reading for the delight 
of the multitude, can but pause for a moment while 
a thrill of sympathy goes out for the talent that is 
shattered and the heart that is broken. 


LAW, ETHICS, OR PEDAGOGY. 

A serious problem is confronting the department 
of public instruction of the commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, and Superintendent McChesney is unable to 
solve it. From the reports received by him, it ap- 
pears that William Perdue, a pedagog of the 
county of Pike, is in ‘the habit of carrying a 44- 
caliber Colt revolver, and has a friend who accom- 
panies him to the schoolhouse, armed with a rifle, 
who stands guard at the door until the school is 
dismissed. The question presented to Superin- 
tendent McChesney is whether the acts and con- 
duct of the pedagog are in violation of the ethics 
of the department and sufficient cause for removal. 

This raises some highly interesting questions. If 


there is a law against carrying concealed weapons, 


as there is in many states, it would not apply to a 
man who wore a 44-caliber Colt revolver in his belt, 
and in no state is there a law, presumably, prohib- 
iting a teacher from employing one man or fifty 
from standing guard over him with Winchesters. 
Apparently Pedagog William Perdue has not vio- 
lated the law of any state, and certainly not of Ken- 
tucky. He is clearly within the law with his 44- 
caliber revolver and his rifle-armed guard. 

As to ethics, it is not entirely clear what the 
ethics of Pike county may be, though in the Ken- 
tucky counties with which I am acquainted there 
is no question but that it is not good ethics to have 
both a revolver and a rifle on guard; indeed, neither 
is required by the published code of ethics. As to 
pedagogy, the case is different. It is understood in 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and every other 
progressive educational community that it is the 
first duty of a school to teach the young ideas how 
to shoot, and the question for Superintendent Mc- 
Chesney to decide is whether or not the 44-caliber 
Colt and the Winchester are on duty to aid in teach- 
ing the young ideas how to shoot. There is noth- 
ing in the case as we have seen it presented in the 
public prints to enable an outsider to determine 
this question. Superintendent McChesney will 
have to settle the pedagogy of the case for himself 
anc rule accordingly. The most interesting feat- 
ure of the case is that if the Colt and Winchester 
are on duty pedagogically, it is the first time on 
record that both have been used at one time and in 
one place to teach the young ideas. 


TURNING THE HANDICAP. 


Women teachers, teachers in advanced life, 
teachers with too much experience, teachers without 
university degrees are handicapped, with no allow- 
ance made for it. Most of the educational leaders 
in administration and in thought, however, are those 
who were seriously handicapped. They simply 
turned the handicap upon the other man. How? 
By recognizing their disadvantage and setting the 
pace for others. In an important war the Russian 
general in command was trained to the limit, and 
did things in just the right way—to avoid defeating 
the enemy. One of the subordinates, impatient at 
the lack of results, ventured, in an important crisis, 
to choose his own tactics, and won a decisive battle 
and ended the war. His superior officer court- 
martialed him, and would have had him convicted 
and disgraced because he did not do things in the 
conventional way, but the empress learned of. it 


and sent this message to the commander in charge: 
“Russia does not investigate her conquering 
hero.” 

So in life, while every advantage is given to those 
who know how to do things in the classical way, we 
give our prize to Lincoln’s offhand ten-minute 
Gettysburg speech rather ‘than to Edward Everett’s 
flawless would-be masterpiece. 

Miss ———— is a handicapped woman teacher. 
Her father died when she was a child. The mother 
struggled to support the family, and Miss ———, 
the eldest child, must help. No opportunities out- 
side the little rural school were hers. At seventeen 
she passed the county examinations, and taught the 
little district school at home for eight years. The 
county institute was her only professional inspira- 
tion. Occasionally she met some instructor or lec- 
turer who was worth while, and had the 
thoughtfulness to be interested in the exceptionally 
attractive young woman whose questions revealed 
an unusual mind. At length a man of noble spirit 
appreciated her possibilities, and when he saw a 
chance to take her to a small city and place her in 
charge of a miniature training school with three or 
four cadets she was happy. It was a great step for 
her to go from $40 to $60 a month; to go from her 
little home school into the small city. Now an- 
other man who saw how admirably she did what- 
ever her hands found to do urged her to do institute 
work, and she went out quietly, but reliantly help- 
ing the teachers, whose difficulties she appreciated, 
and whom she genuinely loved. 

Now her disadvantages began to be emphasized. 
“Who is Miss —?” “Where was she edu- 
cated?” “What salary does she get?” “How 
widely was she read?’ Every answer was disap- 
pointing. She is handicapped. The success of the 
girls she has trained; her clean-cut, correct, fluent 
Fnglish;' the directness of her counsel; the cheer- 
fulness of her spirit qualify her to fill many a train- 
ing school position better than it is now filled by 
those who get two or three times her salary. Why? 
Because she is handicapped. Will the conditions 
continue? Possibly, for she is handicapped in that 
she has never been to college, normal school, or sum- 
mer school, in that she has never traveled or visited 
many schools that are worth while. Perhaps not. 
It would not be strange if the genuine genius of the 
woman—not great genius, but none the less decided 
—together with her undeniable skill in transform- 
ing ordinary training school girls into extraordi- 
nary teachers, should lead her out into broad fields 
in platform work, school book making, or primary 
supervision. That she is handicapped is perfectly 
clear; that it would be possible to turn the handi- 
cap to advantage in finance or fame is equally cer- 
tain. Whether she will be able to do it no one can 
tell. 

This epitomizes the balance in which a multitude 
of handicapped men and women are in the profes- 
sion to-day. To what extent are we ready to be as 
fair as the sportsmen and allow for the handicap and 
judge one another by the talent and devotion, 
genius, and mastery of results. It is not for the out- 
side world to decide, but for the teachers them- 
selves. Will you lend a hand? 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL OKCISIONS. 


CONTRACT WITH HOLDER OF STATE CERTIFICATE 


In the case of Steinson against the board of edu- 
cation of the city of New York, commenced July 
15, 1896, the court of appeals of New York says, 59 
Northeastern Reporter, 300, that, in September, 
1887, the former applied to the board of school 
trustees of the first ward of the city for a position 
as an assistant teacher, and presented as evidence 
of his qualifications a license from the state super- 
intendent of public instruction issued in July, 
1883, then and still unrevoked, licensing him to 
teach in any public school in the state of New 
York. He also presented a_ so-called — pro- 
visional license issued by the city superintendent 
of schools and the school inspectors, dated Octo- 
ber 9, 1886, fora term of six months, which 
license, at the date of his application to the board 
of trustees of the first ward, had then expired. 
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His application was granted, and in September, 
1887, he was employed by the ward trustees as an 
assistant teacher at a certain salary per annum, 
and was assigned to a certain grammar school. In 
this position he continued to serve until March 12, 
1890, on which date he was notified, by the city 
superintendent of schools, that the’ period for which 
he was licensed as a teacher would expire on that 
date, and he was physically prevented from going to 
his classroom, by the principal, acting under the 
superintendent’s directions. The board claimed that 
his provisional license had been renewed at inter- 
vals of six months, the last of which expired March 
12, 1890. These alleged renewals were by entries 
of the city superintendent in his own books, of 
which the teacher was not notified. 

The teacher, the court holds, was not an officer, 
but an employee. His employment was contractual, 
and his proper remedy was by an action to recover 
salary due him at the time of bringing it. |Man- 
damus would not lie as of strict right, and might be 
refused in the discretion of the court; hence a 
former denial of that remedy would not bar an ac- 
tion for salary claimed to be due under the contract. 
Ilis state certificate, the court further holds, was con- 
clusive evidence of his qualifications to teach, and 
hence his employment, without more, was author- 
ized. His provisional certificate had expired before 
he was employed. If it had been renewed, the only 
effect that could be given it, in view of his having a 
state certificate, would be to support the inference 
that he contracted for employment with reference to 
its limited term. This inference was not here per- 
missible. His employment was subject to no other 
limit of time than the power of removal for cause 
vested in the board of education and its officers, and 
the power of the state superintendent to revoke his 
state license. He was discharged without right or 
cause, and was entitled to recover accordingly. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The death of Baron Nordenskjold removes one of 
the most daring and successful of Arctic explorers. 
IIc was nearly seventy years old, yet, with undaunted 
courage, he was about to head a new expedition into 
the Antarctic. He began his Arctic travels in 1858, 
and spent years in mapping Spitzbergen. It was he 
who first penetrated from the Atlantic to the great 
Siberian rivers; and it was he who, in 1878-9, was 
the first to sail a ship through the northeast passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, north of Europe and 
Asia. He succeeded in 1883 in taking his ship 
through the formidable ice barrier on the east coast 
of Greenland, and visiting the interior of that frozen 
region. He knew not only how to make voyages, 
but how to describe them, and his history of the 
“Voyage of the Vega” is a most exciting tale of ad- 
venture. 

* * * ; 

The steel strike drags along wearily, now one side 
and now the other gaining some advantage. It is 
counted as a gain for the Amalgamated Association 
that the men in the plants of the Federal Steel 
Company at Joliet and at Bay View, Wis., yielded 
to the pressure put upon them and joined the strik- 
ers; but this temporary advantage has been bought 
somewhat dearly at the cost of a permanent loss. 
The Amalgamated Association can never stand 
again where it did before it coerced its members into 
the breaking of contracts; and it has put itself out 
of court, so far as future negotiations are concerned, 
There continues to be talk of arbitration, but it is 
not clear how there can be arbitration with an or- 
ganization which recognizes nothing binding in a 
contract. 

* 

There are two principles to which the Sultan of 
‘Turkey is always true: one is the desire to be let 
alone, the other is an invincible repugnance to 
meeting any financial obligations until he is com- 
pelled to. Both principles are operative in the issue 
which has eaused France to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with Turkey. Old claims for indemnity 
enter into the matter, but the main question is the 
concession to the French company which has been 
building quays at Constantinople. ‘The Sultan 


looks with suspicion upon such an enterprise in the 
hands of foreigners, and he wants to acquire the 
quays, but is reluctant to pay for them the price de- 
manded. Hence the quarrel. 

* * * 

The seventeenth annual report of the national 
civil service commission is, on the whole, a cheerful 
document, although considerable space is occupied 
by reports of irregularities, and by recommenda- 
tions for the extension of reform methods. More ap- 
pointments were made last year through competi- 
tive examinations than in any previous year; and in 
spite of the attacks of the spoilsmen, the system 
has been so extended that now, seventeen years 
after its establishment, the positions in the classi- 
fied service, which can be reached only by competi- 
tive examinations, yield two and a half times the 
salaries of places yet unclassified. It is something 
to have got so large a part of the national pay-roll 
out of the reach of the spoilsmen. 

* * * 

King Edward’s first parliament was prorogued 
August 17, after a session more prolific in acrimo- 
nious discussion than in important legislation. 
From so solid a majority as that led by Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Balfour, it ought not to be too much 
to expect some constructive legislation, but the dis- 
tractions incident to the wearisome struggle in South 
Africa and the complications in China have been 
fatal to everything of the kind. The Factories’ 
Act was amended; a provisional educational bill of 
but a single clause was passed; the final steps were 
taken for authorizing the proposed Pacific cable; 
and the king was empowered to expand his title. 
That was practically all. 

* * * 

The report of the Commissioner of Pensions 
shows that the year just closed was the “banner 
year” as regards the number of pensioners. Almost 
one million names were carried on the rolls at the 
close of the year, and ithe net gain was 4,206. There 
were more than 44,000 original claims for pensions 
allowed during the vear, and the payments on them 
amounted to nearly two million dollars. Claims 
arising from the war with Spain figure increasingly, 
as was to have been expected, and something more 
than a million dollars was paid on this account. 
With one person in every seven of the entire popula- 
tion already borne upon the pension rolls, it is 
rather appalling to know that 403,569 claims are 
still pending. 

* * * 

It cannot be made too clear, for the information 
of Americans and the enlightenment of foreign 
critics, that the United States is not sending the 
Towa, the Ranger, and the Machias to the Isthmus of 
Panama for any aggressive purpose, or even for any 
general vindication of the Monroe doctrine. The 
simple fact is that the United States, under a treaty 
made with Colombia, then New Granada, as long 
ago as 1848, is under a solemn - pledge to protect 
freedom of transit across the isthmus, and the sov- 
ereignty of Colombia over that territory. Under 
President Cleveland’s first administration it be- 
came necessary to land marines to police the 
isthmus; and it may be necessary to do it again, but 
only in the event of the inability of the Colombian 
government to do it. 

. * * 

It is no new thing for the census figures to be dis- 
appointing, but our friends across the Canadian 
border have some reason for their chagrin over the 
fact that the census just completed discloses a popu- 
lation of only 5,338,833, instead of the anticipated 
six millions. The gain during the decade from 
1891 to 1901 was only 505,594, which was at the 
rate of a little more than ten per cent. So much 
money has been spent in Canada upon railroads, 
public improvements, and measures for stimulating 
immigration that the rate of growth seems dis- 
hearteningly slow; but the population of Canada is 
for the most part a rural one, in spite of- what has 
heen done to stimulate manufactures, and rural 
population cannot hope to gain at the urban rate. 
There are only two places in Canada with more than 
200,000 population, and only eighteen with more 
than 10,000, 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Judge Bischoff, part 1, special term of the supreme 
court, has granted the writ of peremptory mandamus 
asked for by William J. Goldey, public school 36, com- 
pelling City Superintendent W. H. Maxwell to place his 
name on the Manhattan-Bronx eligible list for principals. 
Mr. Goldey, H. W. Smith, public school 20, Dr. Samuel 
Ayres, public school 58, and C. F. Hartman, public school 
34, hold vice-principals’ licenses, which were recognized 
prior to consolidation as making the holders eligible for 
principalships. Under the decision of the court, these 
names must be placed at the head of the eligible list, un- 
less an appeal to a higher court should produce a deci- 
sion rendering this one nugatory. As matters now 
stand, there is a complication. There is a number of 
nominations for principalships now before the school 
board. If the mandamus stands, these nominations must 
be withdrawn, and the first names on the list sent in. 

President O’Brien has made a proposition to Andrew 
Carnegie whereby the value of his donation to the city 
will be greatly enhanced. In brief, it is to enable closer 
co-operation to be had between the libraries and the pub- 
lic school system, to have lecture halls built in ‘connec- 
tion with the library buildings. The board of education 
would then supply the lecturers, and bear the expense of 
maintaining these centres. 

President O’Brien says in regard to the matter: “My 
purpose in making the suggestion is to bring about a co- 
operation betwen the lecture and the libraries, which 
would result, I think, in great benefit. Even now we 
have found that the lectures given in a neighborhood 
create a demand for books directly bearing on the sub- 
jects given at the neighbéring, though ‘independent, li- 
braries. If books and lectures were to be had in the same 
place, and people hearing lectures on and becoming in- 
terested in a special topic could get the reading matter 
for further education in that line, it would be a help to 
the libraries in stimulating reading, and, at the same 
time, increase the effectiveness of our lectures, The 
result would be a sort of university for the masses; and 
if we could supply collated reading, we could gradually 
extend the scope of our work to topics too difficult to 
present popularly under any other conditions. 

“The plan calls for a large room on one floor for this 
purpose, and IT think this would not be expensive. Mr. 
Carnegie’s attitude toward such a modification cannot, of 
course, be anticipated. 

“As far as the relationship between the library people 
and the board is concerned, everything is harmonious and 
satisfactory. This is evidenced by the fact that the 
board wants to increase the number of school libraries 
next year from six to twelve, a change seemingly war- 
ranted by the success of the experimental school book- 
rooms.”’ 

On the suggestion of Commissioner Arthur S. Somers 
of Brooklyn, the board of that borough will provide the 
means for their summer schools to take excursions for 
nature study. 

A’ proposition has been put forward by’ President 
O’Brien, which, if carried out, will have the most far- 
reaching effects. The plan is to give no school moneys 
to schools not controlled by the board of education and 
run under the rules which govern the public schools. 
The teachers would have to pass the examinations pre- 
scribed for public school teachers, the curriculum would 
be the one prescribed by the board, no sectarian teach- 
ing of any kind would be allowed during school hours, 
and the wearing of the garb of any sect or society would 
not be permitted on the part of the teacher. 

The corporate schools now receiving money from the 
city by state legislative enactment are: Society for the 
Relief of Half-Orphan and Destitute Children at Man- 
hattan avenue and 104th street; the New York House of 
Refuge, established on Randall’s Island by the Society 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents; the “Trus- 
tees of the Lake and Watts” orphan house, near Mount 
St. Vincent, and partly in the city of Yonkers; the 
Colored Orphan Asylum and Association for the Benefit 
of Colored Orphans, at 143d street and Amsterdam ave- 
nue; the American Female Guardian Society and Home 
for the Friendless at 30 East Thirtieth street, with 
twelve different schools; the Five Points mission at 63 
Park street: the Five Points house of industry at 155 
Worth street; the New York juvenile asylum at 176th 
street and Amsterdam avenue; the house of reception 
of the New York juvenile asylum at 106 West Twenty- 
seventh street; the Roman Catholic orphan asylum; the 
Children’s Aid Society, with headquarters at the United 
Charities building, and with nineteen schools in various 
parts of the city; the Hospital for the Relief of the Rup- 
tured and Crippled, 135 East Forty-second street; the 
New York infant asylum, North Columbus avenue, 
Mount Vernon; Nursery and Child’s hospital, Lexington 
avenue and Fifty-first street; the Hebrew Benevolent 


[Continued on page 145.] 
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Orchids are distinguished by the coherence of one 

stamen, or in cypripedium of two, into the so-called 
column, of which the thickened style or stigma is 
also a part. Each anther is two-celled and contains 
one or more pollinia. These are pear-shaped ag- 
eregations of pollen, having a stalk below, and an 
adhesive disk. They are removed by insects, and 
the curious and very close relations of these bizarre 
plants to their visitors, their marked differentiation 
for a purpose, gives them high rank among endo- 
gens. 
We cannot here enter into a discussion of their 
extraordinary contrivances for cross-fertilization. 
The reader is referred to the classic work of Dar- 
win on orchids, and to the striking account given 
of them in Kerner’s “Natural History of Plants,” 
and in the works of Gray and Muller. 

We wish to call particular attention to two very 
pretty late-flowering orchids of the genus spiran- 
thes, popularly known as “maiden’s tresses.” The 
botanical name is derived from the very curious and 
often strikingly spiral arrangement of the flowers. 
In Rhode Island we have met with four species. Of 
these, spiranthes gracilis is the earliest to bloom. 
The white flowers are very small, and the whole 
plant is smooth. The nodding ladies’ tresses begins 
to bloom in late August, and makes friends with the 
fringed gentian .throughout the autumn. The 
flowers have,a peculiar creamy color, and are de- 
liciously odorous. They are apt to be found in low 
meadows, or on the moist, grassy banks of roads. 
They present, in common with their race, a certain 
patrician pose that makes one value them as some- 
thing superior, educated, endowed with the right 


divine. 


GROUPING THE STATES. 
The very large states are:— 
Texas, 266,011 square miles. 
California, 158,233 square miles. a 
Montana, 147,061 square miles. 
New Mexico, 122,687 square miles. 
Arizona, 113,870 square miles. 
Nevada, 110,679 square miles. 
Colorado, 103,969 square miles. 


The large states are: — 
Michigan, 97,990 square miles. 
Wyoming, 97,878 square miles. 
Oregon, 96,838 square miles. 
Minnesota, 86,335 square miles. 
Utah, 84,928 square miles. 

Idaho, 83,828 square miles. 

Kansas, 82,236 square miles. 

South Dakota, 77,580 square miles. 
Nebraska, 77,531 square miles. 
North Dakota, 70,879 square miles. 
Washington, 70,574 square miles. 
Missouri, 69,137 square miles. 
Wisconsin, 65,805 square miles. A 
The good-sized states are:— 
Georgia, 59,436 square miles. 
Florida, 58,984 square miles. 
Illinois, 58,354 square miles. 

Iowa, 56,270 square miles. 

New York, 53,719 square miles. 
Arkansas, 53,228 square miles. 

North Carolina, 52,674 square miles. 
Alabama, 51,756 square miles. 
Louisiana, 49,626 square miles. 
Mississippi, 46,919 square miles. 
Pennsylvania, 45,928 square miles. 
Ohio, 44,464 square miles. 

Virginia, 42,330 square miles. 
Tennessee, 42,050 square miles. 
Kentucky, 40,332 square miles. 


Smaller states: — 

Oklahoma, 38,958 square miles. 
Indiana, 36,587 square miles. 

Maine, 23,039 square miles. 

Indian Territory, 21,154 square miles, 
South Carolina, 31,048 square miles. 
West Virginia, 24,504 square miles. 


The small states are: — 

Maryland, 12,297 square miles. 
Vermont, 9,563 square miles. 

New Hampshire, 9,377 square miles. 
Massachusetts, 8,546 square miles. 
New Jersey, 8,173 square miles. 
Connecticut 5,612 square miles. 
Delaware, 2,380 square miles. 

Rhode Island, 1,247 square miles. 
District of Columbia, 169 square miles. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN SCHOOLS. 


[Echoes from Lake Placid.] 

While there is a growing appreciation of home eco- 
nomics in the schools, there is also a skeptical attitude 
in the minds of many as to its value, a tendency to class 
it among fads, to regard it as one more of the new sub- 
jects that are overcrowding the curriculum, [ven 
among its friends there is a lack of formulated opinion 
as to its value, a tendency to throw responsibility on the 
special teacher, and lack of vital connection with other 
school work, There is no common understanding among 
special teachers of the subject, and little intelligent and 
interested discussion in general educational conferences. 
So called domestic science, in some form, is taught in the 
elementary schools of more than fifty cities in the United 
States, and it is established in an increasing num- 
ber of state agricultural colleges and _ universities. 
There are hundreds of teachers at work at good salaries. 
and schools of pedagogy and technical schools are send- 
ing out more workers each year. 

The time has come when the special teacher should 
refuse longer to be isolated from her co-workers and de- 
mand that educators take time to acquaint themselves 
with the subject and the situation. 

What is domestic science and art, or home economics? 
Here wé have various household arts, such as prepara- 
tion of food, making of garments and household articles, 
and keeping of things clean. In carrying on certain of 
these processes, particularly cooking and cleaning, wea 
are working with forces outside ourselves, and when we 
ask what these forces are and how they behave, we dis- 
cover that here in these matters of daily life we are 
applying the principles of chemistry, physics, and bi- 
ology. In other processes, such as sewing, weaving, and 
basketry, we are dealing with form and color, and so 
are applying the fine arts in the home. Broadly speak- 
ing, the subject is one form of applied science and art. 

But home economics is more than the application of 
science and fine arts merely to the end that certain re- 
sults may be correctly reached or certain articles artis- 
tically made, for we must consider the place of these 
arts in the social order, and this brings us immediately 
to the thought of the home and its conduct; the home, 
as the place where the individual is given such physical 
and ethical surroundings that he is made an effective 
human being; the conduct of the home, on the material 
side, as the seeking to produce the best results with the 
least expenditure of energy, material, time, and money. 
Here we have reached the study of economics; the eco- 
nomics of home consumption. The subject consists of 
certain household arts or activities, based on a number 
of sciences, and leading to the study of economics. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Does society as a whole show any needs that such a 
study would meet and answer? A large proportion of 
the population is in poor physical condition, and there 
is in consequence great economic waste; for lack of 
vigor means lack of effective accomplishment, and also 
makes necessary large expenditures for remedial meas- 
ures. With better shelter, food, water, ventilation, ra- 
tional cleanliness, and proper clothing, a check would 
be placed on this enormous waste; more real work 
would be done, and there would be fewer patent foods, 
medicines, and hospitals, Another common waste is 
through poor buying and extravagant use of materials. 

To what are these things due? Ignorance of women 
on these points in the management of the household, 
and ignorance of men and women together in the man- 
agement of that larger household, the city. Domestic 
anid economic conditions have greatly changed during 
the last half century, and while men have met such 
changes in their business lives and adapted themselves 
to them, women go on in many respects in the ways 
which were adequate in the days of their grandmothers, 
but which are far from sufficient now. Again, the 
daughter from the family of small means must often take 
her place as a bread-winner outside the home, and the 
child of well-to-do parents is absorbed in her school life. 
Both, equally, enter upon their married life with little 
or no knowledge of the business of housekeeping before 
them. Again, if all our citizens, both men and women, 
were alive to the physical and economic evils consequent 
on bad building, imperfect water supplies, defective dis- 
posal of waste, and dirty streets, these things could nwt 
exist. The teaching of home economics should go iar 
to make these things right, for it emphasizes health as 
a necessity and possibility, and gives knowledge of the 
physical conditions that will maintain it; emphasizes 
the home as the unit of society and the management of 
the home as a business needing brain and special train- 
ing; and shows how, on the economies side of marriage, 
the wife is the business partner, that her part as spender 
and manager is no less important than the husband’s as 
earner, and that he cannot succeed if she fails to meet 
her obligations. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Through the hand work the children gain increased 


muscle control and power of muscular expression; they 
find a variety of occupations that are useful in daily life, 
while as pleasant as play; that redeem them from idle- 
ness, make them self-reliant and useful to others, and 
place them where they can render the maximum and 
demand the minimum of service. On the thought aide, 
the subject affords peculiar opportunity to develop the 
relating power, in tracing cause and effect, in seeing how 
successful practice depends upon a firm grasp of under- 
lying principles. Practical judgment is gained in select- 
ing materials and deciding on right ways of doing. Per- 
sonal responsibility is developed in the control-of niate- 
rials and natural forces, as the pupil discovers that her 
will and muscles are potent and responsible factors in 
obtaining a desired result, and that luck is a myth. Just 
here, the development of a sense of time is a point not 
to be overlooked—judgment as to the amount of work 
that can be accomplished in a given period without 
hurry and without lagging, and appreciation of the 1m- 
portance of a minute; e. g., in certain cooking processes, 
where no human power can hasten a chemical or physi- 
cal change beyond a certain speed, and where ruin re- 
sults if this change is not checked at a given moment. 
Another important point under this head is the develop. 
ment of good taste as regards form and color in furnish- 
ings and clothing. Again, a right attitude of mind may 
be imparted toward hand work and hand workers; and 
right ideals of the home and its ordering. 

The force of all this is obvious if we consider not the 
abstract youth, but the young people as we really find 
them. Our national attitude towards individualism 
shows very grave results in our children of to-day. They 
are self-centered, interpreting freedom as the liberty to. 
do as they feel at a given moment. They lack the in- 
hibitive will, the stamina to do cheerfully the thing they 
dislike to do, when they know it to be right. The result 
is a certain lawlessness, a lack of personal responsibility, 
scant consideration of others, and sometimes deplorably 
bad manners. There is much in this subject that wiil 
help to counteract some of these tendencies. Not oniy 
is there a wholesome and steadying effect from dving 
useful things; but in dealing with materials and forces 


it becomes apparent that it is not as we please, but as 


nature pleases, and that to control her we must obey her. 
While at first sight it may seem a small matter for a 
first-year high school girl to make a loaf of good bread, 
yet see what it involves. She is a free individual, ani 
may do as she pleases, She may please to pour boiling 
water on the yeast, forget the salt, recuse to make her 
muscles work effectively, let the dough stand a length 
of time convenient to herself, and fail to manage the 
oven dampers; what then? Nature has gone quietly on 
her way, and returns to the girl her just due; her ow: 
careless, irresponsible self expressed in a soggy, dark, 
sour, ill-shaped loaf of bread. It is indeed a poor kind 
of girl who is not put on her mettle by such an experi- 
ence. Really, we have here in concrete terms the whole 
matter of the limitation of the individual by his environ- 
ment. Through a series of such experiences there comes 
an understanding of what law means, and self-control, 
and obedience, and freedom. Then, too, the discussion 
of home matters, and the thinking in a sensible way of 
herself in her future home must aid in counteracting an 
unhealthy sentimentalism. 


THE FAMOUS SUN-DO-MOVE SERMON. 


One Sunday, about fifteen or twenty years ago, after 
a long series of his typical sermons, John Jasper arose 
in his pulpit, looked significantly about him, and took 
his text from the book of Exodus, chapter xv., verse 3: 
“The Lord is a man of war; the Lord is his name.” 

Beginning with Genesis, and going through to Reve- 
lation, he collected together all the verses that seemed 
to teach that the sun moved and that the earth was not 
a ball. He felt absolutely certain that the Bible was 
true, and he could not see why anybody could disagree 
with its plain teachings. “Bredren,”’ he said, “ef de 
Bible say de sun rise an’ set, den it do rise an’ set! An’ 
how ken it rise an’ set ef hit don’ move? 

“In-de tenth chapter o’ de book o’ Joshwy, an’ de 
twelf, thirteenth, an’ fo’teenth verses, dar is proof strong 
ernuff fer us all. De Lawd said, ‘Sun, stand thou still on 
Gideon and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon. And 
the sun stood still and the nioon stayed until the people 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. And there was 
no day like that before it or after it.’” The old preacher 
stopped there and paused a long time. Finally, he 
said: —- 

“Bredren, ef de sun stood still once when ‘twas 
a-movin, an’ den stahted to movin’ ergin, hit ig a-movin’ 
now! 

“Dey say 


de earth is roun’, Dat ain’ go, bredren; it 


can’ be so, for de book o’ Revelation, chapter vii., verse 
1, read, ‘And I saw four angels standing on the four cor- 
ners of the earth.’ An’ now, bredren an’ sisters, we is 
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livin’ on a fo’-corndered earth; an’ ef de earth is got fo’ 
cornders, how in de name o’ Gawd ken it be roun’? 

“Ef de worl’ is roun’ an’ turn over ev’y night, how we 
hol’ on? Is we got claws on our feet like pecker-woods? 

“Dey say *tis so many billions an’ sguillions o’ miles 
fum hyar to de sun. How dey know? Is anybody been 
dar? How dey know it take a cannon-ball a mont’ to go 
dar? Ken a cannon-ball carry a cookin’ stove an’ 
victuals ter s’port a man on de way dar? Gawd, folks, 
is dat any argymint?”—Leslie’s Monthly for July. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LA GRAMMAIRE AND LE BARON DE FOURCHERIF. 
By Labiche. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Herman §. Piatt, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Professor Piatt of the University of Illinois has edited 

these two comedies from Labiche as an introduction of 

the English pupil to light French drama. To understand 

French drama, one must imagine it upon the stage, and 

find the humor in the character types and in the situa- 

tions, that would be more than amusing in the theatre. 

For in that is the literary character of the drama, and 

one must read in that way to later appreciate Mollere. 
“La Grammaire” is a provincial comedy, full of idio- 

matic and colloquial language. Both “La Grammaire” 
and “Le Baron de Fourcherif’”’ are comedies of the bour- 
geois class. Travesties upon this class are a constant 
delight to the French, for since it presents neither the 
picturesqueness and romantic elements of the peasants, 
nor the familiar society life of the upper classes, the 
French make a forte of drawing amusing pictures, and 
bringing out amusing situations of the absurdities of 
people with ambitions and frequently wealth above their 
social position. In “La Grammaire” it is the uneducated 
man who is forever in distress to cover his ignorance 
who is travested. In “Le Baron de Fourcherif” it is the 
man who masques in a title that is the mirth-provoking 
feature. Moliere makes use of much of this same mate- 
rial, and a study of Labiche is an excellent introduction 
to French comedy and later reading of its master. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHY- 
SICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Julius Hortret, B. 
S. Minnesota: H, W. Wilson. 

Out of the practical experience of teaching experi- 
mental physies to large classes, Mr. Hortret has made 
such a book as will cultivate thoroughness and self- 
reliance on the part of the pupils. He has put his ex- 
planations and directions to the test of his own class 
work, and pruned away the unnecessary, and made plain 
the difficult and strange. He intends that the pupil shall 
see the significance of what he is working out, and he 
finds a certain amount of information necessary to 
stimulate the pupil to seek for more on his own part. 
Following the inductive plan, the plan of the lesson is 
to suggest by questions, rather than by pointing the way 
straight ahead. Measurements of length, of force, of 
mass, of time, of the volume of fluids lead up to equilib- 
rium and gravity. Then foilows heat and its action; 
light and its phenomena of illumination, reflection, and 
refraction; and finally the measurement of magnetic and 
electric force. In all, there are about forty experiments 
adjusted to one school year of laboratory physical prac- 
tice. The appendix gives a list of the required appa- 
ratus. There can be no question that a book so thor- 
oughly and practically tested will be most valuable in 
its field. 


THE WOMAN’S BOOK OF SPORTS. A Practical 
Guide to Physical Development and Outdoor Recrea- 


tion, By J. Parmly Paret. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 12mo. With many illustrations. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a practical guide by a practical writer for the 
amateur sportswoman. Golf, lawn tennis, sailing, swim- 
ming, bicycling, and basket ball have each their chap- 
ters, and the devotee of any of these sports will find here 
much that will be instructive. The book is an invaluable 
guide for the feminine novice in sports, for each game 
is treated from the elementary standpoint, the first rudi- 
ments of skill in all being explained in a simple and di- 
rect manner for practical use. Here will be found the 
condensed teachings of the best professional instructors, 
and any woman should quickly learn any of the games 
by studying its chapters... Above all, the reason for 
everything required is fully explained, so that many who 
are already skillful can learn from this book much of the 
underlying principles of the various amateur sports. 
THE NEW ERA. By E. O. Butterfield. Syracuse, N. 

Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 75 cents. 

“The New Era” is a book of songs specially designed 
for day schools, singing schools, convocations, and the 
home. One special feature of “The New Era” is a de- 
vice to break children learning to sing of the habit of 
learning the tune by ear. This device is to place ini- 
tials of the notes upon the staff, in place of the notes 
themselves, so that the pupil thinks the name of the tone 
immediately, and sounds the note involuntarily and 
naturally. By this means he becomes familiar very 
quickly with the place of the notes of each key upon the 
staff, and reads music without hesitation when the notes 
themselves are before him. The songs are bright and 
attractive, some quite unusual ones, with many familiar 


favorites. 


HANDBOOK OF METHOD FOR TEACHING PHONIC 
READING. By John A. McCabe. Toronto: The Copp, 
Clark Company, Ltd. 

The purpose of this brief handbook in phonic reading 
is to outline a method for teaching the pupil to recognize 
a sound in every letter of the alphabet before he names 
it, and in every combination of letters sounds from 
which words are formed. The blackboard is called a 
workshop, and the pupils are interested in what is made 
there. The method begins by veaching what is meant by 
a sound, then by the sound of the human voice. Before 


a word is taught, the child is interested in what the word 
describes, the word as he hears it, then the word as it 
is written. He sees in his mind the image of the thing 
described, and hears its spoken name. So the written 
language which he sees becomes typical of the language 
which he speaks. Sentence building begins as soon as 
a few consonant and vowel sounds are taught. 

The methodical feature is dividing the consonants in 
columns from the vowels in columns by straight lines, 
so that pupils learn to think various combinations with- 
out seeing the written word before them, and soon are 
ready to name any sound in any position at a glance. 
Stress is laid upon careful articulation. Progress is soon 
made into recognizing the length of the vowel sound by 
its place, the silent letters, the diphthongs, etc. Each 
step is carefully systematized, and by the time the 
method is completed, the pupil is thoroughly drilled, 
THE NEW EDUCATION. By Edith C. Westcott. Rich- 

mond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publisning Company. II- 

lustrated. Price, 35 cents; 3 numbers, $1.00. 

A series of sixteen books, beautifully gotten up, with 
notes by Edith C. Westcott, and photographs from life 
by Frances Benjamin Johnston, show how the “New 
Education” keeps brain, and hands, and will at work, and 
how these three agree in one. These photographs are 
taken of public school classes of the city of Washington, 
in the schoolroom, in the fields, in the museums, wher- 
ever they may be led to observe, to learn, and to work 
for themselves. Nothing could give a better idea of the 
practical and happy activity of this new method which 
is revolutionizing “going to school.” 

Every photograph is a full, large page, and opposite 
are notes by Edith C. Westcott. Every teacher should 
possess these books, for they are equal in suggestions to 
a visiting day for every page. Not every teacher will 
have the advantages of the country fields and the city 
museums where these classes are portrayed, but for all 
teachers there is abundant suggestiveness of what lies 
within even limited possibilities, 

The series carries the classes through all the public 
school course and into the normal school work. Three 
at hand are primary, arithmetic, and geography. 

Primary shows the children studying nature in the 
fields, reading from the blackboard, beginning arith- 
metic, art, and science, covering books, making patterns, 
etc., etc. At the end is a long list of nature poems. 

Arithmetic shows graded classes, from the little ones 
learning first how several small numbers make a larger 
number by actual demonstration to fifth and sixth grade 
pupils taking actual measurements out of doors for sur- 
veying and curbing parks, making building repairs, etc., 


with a very valuable page of suggestions to make inter-’‘ 


esting rainy days. ; 

Geography shows the children studying geological 
changes in the fields, making sand and clay models in 
the schoolroom, and observing race characteristics in the 
museum, 

ORAL LESSON BOOK IN HYGIENE FOR PRIMARY 
TEACHERS. By Henrietta Amelia Mirick, A. B. 
New York: American Book Company. Price, $1.00. 
“Oral Lesson Book in Hygiene” is fifth in the New 

Century Series of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
which we have already welcomed with praise. Although 
last in the series, it is really the first in the course, be- 
ginning the study of the body, and the importance of 
caring for it, with thé smallest children in school. The 
book begins with instruction upon the attitudes of the 
body in sitting, standing, and walking, and, while teach- 
ing important physical facts, it bears even deeper with 
the moral lesson of self-control, The thought is im- 
pressed upon the children many times in the course of 
these oral lessons that every one’s habits are of his own 
making, and that every one has the power to govern him- 
self. In this connection particular stress is laid against 
the cigarette habit, and the use of alcoholic stimulants, 
while the evils of both are as constantly pointed out with 
force. The lessons are taught in entertaining little 
stories about things that are a part of the child’s own 
life. They are as far from being dry as is the life they 
teach the child about is far from being insignificant. 

The course is arranged for three years. The first year 
teaches the parts of the body and the five senses; the 
second year the body as a whole and the organs of sense, 
oné by one; the third year the functions of breathing, 
digestion, the nerve forces, etc. 

Following the stories are questions and “memory 
points,” and suggestions to teachers for object lessons; 
and there are many attractive illustrations. The author 
is assistant editor of the School Physiology Journal in 


Boston. 


JARCILASCO. By J. Breckenridge Ellis. Chicago: A. 


C. McClurg & Co, Price, $1.25. 

“Jarcilasco” is the story of a Spanish knight of the 
days of Ferdinand and Isabella. He took part in the 
siege of Granada, suffered from the Inquisition, crossed 
the Atlantic with Columbus on his first voyage of ex- 
pleration, and finally was sent to Rome as ambassador 
to the Papal court of Alexander Borgia. 

The story is well told, presenting the many-sided 
character of the country and the times. The hero is a 
knightly knight, and holds the interest throughout. The 
descriptions are good and forcible to the imagination. 


ANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By Arthur 
 naieaitei Ph.D., and F. L, Sevenoak, A. M., M. D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.10. 
Here is found, within one volume, so much plane and 
solid geometry as may be reasonably required for the col- 
lege preparatory course. The first object of this book is 
to teach exactness in those geometrical principles upon 
which all original work must be as firmly founded as 
the house upon the rock. The problems stated in this 
book are examples of their own precept; they are clear, 
exact, and forcible, encouraging sturdiness of memory 

and accuracy in reasoning on the pupil’s part. 

The distinguishing original feature of the book, how- 
ever, is its method of employing original work. The 
authors believe that when the pupil attempts to work out 


original demonstrations, he should not at first be thrown 
upon his own resources, in which literal memory is the 
chief factor, but that he should be guided, as in his 
laboratory work in physics, first, to insight of the prob- 
lem before him, and then to its demonstration For 
this purpose original problems follow every demonstra- 
tion in which the principles of that problem appear and 
reappear in various applications. In this way the pupil 
learns first to reason his own logic out of the logic of the 
text-book, but he grows more and more self-reliant, until 
he comes to practice in the field of pure and original 
demonstration. 

Part I., Plane Geometry, is followed by an appendix 
of Algebraic Geometry and Maxima and Minima. Part 
II., Solid Geometry, is carried through spherical volumes. 


SYSTEMATIC METHODOLOGY DESIGNED TO RA- 
TIONALIZE AND HARMONIZE TEACHING PROC- 
ESSES. By Andrew Thomas Smith, Ph.D. New York: 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. 366 pp. Price, $1.50. ‘ 

Dr, Smith has prepared this systematic pedagogical 
guide as an aid to progressive teachers and advanced stu- 
dents of education. By presenting the psychological 
truths wich underlie the reception and impartment of 
knowledge, and by proving that a unity of thought runs 
through all the branches, he rationalizes and harmonizes 
the teaching processes. The subject is presented under 
three heads: — 

1. Nature and Development of Mental Faculties. 
This deals with perception, memory, imagination, 
thought, feelings, telling what they are and how they 
may be guided and utilized by the skillful instructor. 

2. General Philosophy of Method. Here Dr. Smith 
emphasizes the prominence of the concept, and the proc- 
esses by which the notion of things is fixed in the mind, 
the synthetic, analytical, inductive, deductive methods 
being adapted to the case in hand. This theoretical view 
paves the way for the next division. 

3 Applied Methodology. In turn, the author takes 
each of the branches of study, reading, language, spell- 
ing, history, geography, etc, and applies previously- 
stated theories. Thus he establishes the most reliable 
wev to impress truth upon the pupil’s mind. He adopts 
methods to different grades, giving many bright sugges- 
tions and plans. 

The entire book is so practical as to captivate the 
teacher, who, desiring to know his profession, is willing 
to probe to the roots of the matter. Difficulties are by 
this means swept aside, and failures are no more, 
Pupils, too, will welcome this book in that it effects a 
more interesting method of teaching. 

MY MASTER. By the Swami Vivekananda. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 89 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

To any one interested in the philosophy of the Hin- 
dus, this small book can give much information. It 
records the life of a man who, though dead, is wor- 
shipped by the Hindus to-day. Ramakrishna was 
known to have attained highest spiritual enightenment, 
hence was called Great Soul. While a boy serving in the 
temple, he begain to search for a larger truth, for the 
realization of which he resigned himself to solitude, leav- 
ing home and friends. Dogmas, sects, and churches 
counted for nothing with the essence of existence or 
spirituality. He forgot his body in pursuit of the soul 
life. Pilgrims came from great distances to sit at his 
feet while he talked over this higher life. When he died, 
a body of youths, among whom was the author, assumed 
to spread his doctrines. The latter part of the book con- 
tains an article from the Theistic Review, which gives 
another vivid picture of this Hindu saint. of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Such a book gives an insight into the spiritual con- 
cept and high ideals, known and applied, which have 
held sway over the millions of India. 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL—IDEOPHONIC TEXT. 
By Robert Pierce, New York: Hinds & Noble. 239 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

Many students of a foreign language have become dis- 
couraged because of the slow plodding before they can 
appreciate the spirit of that language, or come to feel 
its meaning. The new script is so confusing, the sounds 
are difficult to make, and the verbal translation, which 
is the first step of the reader, lacks the interest of a free 
interpretation. To obviate just such difficulties, and to 
render any language easily comprehensible, a new sys- 
tem of books has been arranged. These are ideophonic 
texts. The present volume falls under this head. Bach 
page contains four parallel texts: The phonic German, 
that is, the exact pronunciation and stress of the Ger- 
man words, expressed in phonic notation; the wor@-for- 
word English translation of the text; the ordinary Ger- 
man text: and a free English translation. Thus the 
sound of the foreign language and the ideas expressed 
in one’s native tongue are indissolubly united and forc- 
ibly impressed. This phonic notation is applicable to any 
language, having been used already for 150 languages 
and dialects. The introduction includes full explana- 
tions of the alphabet, also a bibliography of works on 
phonetics. The editorial critic of this book is George 
Hemp! of the University of Michigan. By means of such 
a method as this volume sets forth, translation will be 
easy and pronunciation clearly the best. 


BOOKS REUEIVED. 


“The Education of a By W. H. Payne. Richmond: B. 
. Johnson Publishing Company. 
Gray. Burne. and Others.” Edited for teachers. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: University Publishing Companv. 
“Elements of Astronomy.” By Jobn Burke. Price, 10 cents. 
Newport, Ky.: The author. : 
“A Text-Book of Commercial Geograpby.” By Cyrus C. Adams. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co 
‘Secrets of the Wood.” By William J. Long.—“ Selections from 
Five English Poets.” Edited by M. E. Litchfield. Price, 25 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
“Children’s Sineing Games — Old and New.” Revised and com- 
gee by Mari R. Hofer. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Kindergarten 
azine Company. 
through Gray Gold.” By Charlotte Murray. Price, $1.25. 
iladelphia: The Union Press. 
“~ In re Around the Grand Canyon.”’ By George Wharton James. 
Price, $10. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’s”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. (Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

The Mechanic Falls school board has 
elected 1. E. Walker of Ellsworth prin- 
cipal of the high school for the coming 
year. Mr. Walker is a graduate of Bow- 
doin College, having taught about five 
years. The board has also elected as as- 
sistant Miss Agnes E. Beal of Lewiston. 
Miss Beal is a graduate of Lewiston high 
and Nichols Latin schools and Bates Col- 
lege. Miss Beal has taught four years in 
high school, part of the time as principal. 

Miss Grace E. Cotton of Brewer has re- 
cently been elected principal of the South- 
street primary school in Bath. 

Principal H. R. Williams of the East- 
port grammar school has been re-elected 
superintendent of the city schools. 

Maurice Barnaby Merrill, University of 
Maine, 1901, has secured the position of 
principal of Milford high school. 

The head of the Lake School Associa- 
tion will meet on the school grounds in 
district No. 1, in Hope, on _ Friday, 
August 30. 

Miss Lusanna Clary has resigned as as- 
sistant in the Guilford high school, to ac- 
cept a similar position in Hallowell hign 
school. 

Miss Ella P. Merrill of Parmington nor- 
mal school, 91, and Smith College, ’99, 
has been chosen to fill the vacancy at the 
Farmington normal school, caused by the 
resignation of Miss Harriet P. Young. 
Miss Merrill has been teaching for the 
past two years in the Plymouth (N. H.) 
state normal school. 


BANGOR. John P. Webber of Brook- 
line, Mass., a former resident of East 


Corinth, Me., has notified the trustees of 
East Corinth Academy that he wiil con- 
tribute $5,000 to its endowment fund. A 
check for $100 has been received by the 
trustees from Levi Stewart of Minne- 
apolis, formerly of St. Albans, Me., and 
the widow of Frank Smith of Dallas, Tex., 


_ is to present a bell for the new building. 


KENT’S HILL. At a recent meeting 
of the prudential committee, George Al- 
bert Goulding, A. M.. of Providence, R. I., 
was elected to fill the chair in the Latin 
department made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Professor Leslie. Professor 
Goulding is a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, where he has taught Latin for the 
past two years. He comes with the hizh- 
est commendations from Chancellor An- 
drews of Nebraska University and Presi- 
dent Faunce of Brown University. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
FRANKLIN FALLS. Miss Mabel L. 
Butler of Peterborough and Miss Lucy 
W. Cummings of Washington, D. C., 


have been elected assistants in the high 


school. 
VERMONT. 


ST. ALBANS. Frederick W, Freeman 
of Westbrook, Me., has been appointed 
principal of the city schools, in place of 
Principal F. A. Bagnall, resigned. Mr. 
Freeman is a graduate of the class of 
1889, Bowdoin College, and since his 
graduation has been teaching in Maine, 
for the past six years in Westbrook. He 
is thirty-five years old, is married, and 
has one child. Mr. Freeman comes 
highly recommended by friends of the St. 
Albans public schools as an exceptionally 
able man for the position. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ADAMS. Francis A. Bagnall of St. Al- 
bans, Vt,, has been chosen superintendent 
of schools, succeeding john C. Gray, who 
goes to Chicopee. He has been superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Albans since 
1894, and since 1898 has been one of three 
members of the board of normal school 
commissioners of the state of Vermont. 
He has been secretary of the board since 
December, 1899. Mr. Bagnall was born 
at Chelsea in 1866, and was grauuated 
from Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn., in 1890. He was principal of 
schools in Connecticut for a few years 
before going to Vermont. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


Miss Lillie Faris, teacher at Marietta, 
and an institute instructor, as well, has 
had a busy and useful vacation arranging 
for the care of forty-nine fresh-air-fund 
children from Cincinnati in her home vil- 
lage of Lynchburg. She made more of 
the opportunity than is usually done, the 
little people being cared for in a higher, 
broader way than is usually done. All 
her instincts as a teacher were utilized for 
the advantage of the children. 


ARKANSAS. 


One of the strongest colleges in the 
state, and one among the best in the 
South, is Hendrix College at Conway of 
this state. It is presided over by Dr. A, 
C. Millar, assisted by a faculty of eight, 
all of whom are degree men. The pre- 
paratory department has four teachers. 
The enrollment last year was 151, there 
being forty-nine counties of the state rep- 
resented. It has upon its accredited list 
of schools eight high schools and acad- 
emies, and others will probably be added 
as soon as their work can be examined. 

Most of the counties held short sessions 
of summer institutes, and reports indicate 
a fair attendance. The failure of the 
legislature to make any appropriation for 
their maintenance seriously crippled the 
work, and to a large extent set back the 
educational work of the state. No legis- 
lation of any practical value has been se- 
cured during State Superintendent 
Doyne’s administration, in spite of the 
most heroic effort on his part. County 
supervision passed the senate, but was 
killed in the house by a very narrow vote. 
Sentiment in its favor is growing, so that 
there is hope for its passage at the next 
session. 

A. D. Carden is the new principal of 
Hendrix Academy at Mena. This is a pre- 
paratory school for Hendrix College. 

C. Henderson remains at Waldron as 
principal. B. F. Condroy takes charge at 
Searey, while A. Woods, formerly of El 
Dorado goes to Newport. W. S. Skaggs 
succeeds F. M. Malone at Paragould, the 
latter going to his old home in Tennessee 
to teach. 

The entire faculty of the State Univer- 
sity was re-elected. The recent imbrog- 


Are often engaged in doing the work of 
a home under the most trying condi- 
tions. Nature cries out against the 
stooping and lifting, the running up and 
down stairs at times 
when labor should 
iq be as light as possi- 

¥ ble. It is owing to 
£64 overstrain or self- 

4 neglect under these 
wa conditions that the 

foundation is laid 
for serious woman- 
ly disease. Irregu- 
@] larity is the first 
step to impaired 
womanly health. 

Perfect regularity 
may be established 
by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite 
@©Prescription. It 
will heal inflamma- 
tion-and ulceration 
“Mand cure female 

weakness. It 

makes weak wom- 
en strong and sick 
women well. 
‘It gives me much 
leasure,” writes Miss 
lla Sapp, of James- 
town, Guilford County 
N. C., *to thank Dr. Pierce for the great good 
received from the use of his ‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’ and ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I had 
suffered for three years or more at monthly pe- 
riods. It seemed as though I would die with 
pains in my back and stomach. I could not 
Stand at all without fainting. Had given up all 
hope of ever being cured, when one of my 
friends insisted upon my trying Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. With but little faith I 
tried it, and before I had taken half a bottle I 
felt better. Now I have taken two bottles of 
‘Favorite Prescription’ and one of ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ and I am entirely cured, and 
in two months’ time when all other medicines 
had failed.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, paper covers, sent /ree on re- 
ceipt of 21 one-cent stamps, to pay ex- 
pense of mailing on/y. Address Dr, 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


lio over the discharge of a member 
seems to have subsided, and the prospects 
are excellent for a fine year’s work. 

J. W. Kuykendall succeeds W. A. Craw- 
ford as principal of the preparatory 
school of the State University, the latter 
resigning to accept the principalship of 
the schools at Arkadelphia. F. W. Miller, 
the former principal, succeeds Mr. Kuy- 
kendall as deputy to State Superintend- 
ent Doyne. 

The school board at Fort Smith has re- 
cently fitted up a carpenter shop for use of 
pupils of negro schools. The _ public 
schools of that city are the only ones in 
the state, and are among very few in the 
South, which have incorporated manual 
training in their curriculum. Superin- 
tendent Holloway enters upon his thir- 
teenth year with an encouraging outlook. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


CANADA, 


OTTAWA. ‘The triennial meeting of 
the Dominion Educational Association 
was held in the capital city on August 14 
and 15. While the attendance was not so 
large as could be wished, the meeting 
made up in interest what it lacked in 
numbers. The topics and speakers fol- 
low: “Some Phases of Secondary Work in 
Europe and America,” W. Paekenham, 
Ontario educational department; “Modifi- 
cations of High School Courses Demanded 
by Conditions of To-day,’ W. T. Robert- 
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THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


departments have ob- 


of these 
tained fine positions. 


Leibling System of Advanced 


Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 
Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. TILOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
550 Woopwarp Ave , DETROIT, MICH. 


“ minutes on “Manual Training.” 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your jeyegilasses clean with a soiled and 
sweaty handkerchief, or 

anything you can lay your 

hands on, when you can 

have one of these beauti- 

ful little = 

right into your hands by The “LITTLE GEM” 
mail, postpaid, for only, Cleaner. 


25 CTS., stampr or cur- 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sampleand terms, 25 cts. 


J. J. YOUNGJOHN, M’f'r, 293 Congress St., Boston, 


son, Collingwood, was read by President 
Goggin. The author scored the Ontario 
education department on the evil of too 
many examinations, the fetich of the 
“number of passes, and the undue num- 
ber of subjects embraced in the curricu- 
lum.” “Entrance Requirements to High 
Schools and Universities,’ J. Squair, To- 
ronto University. Teachers have too 
much pedagogy and too little education, 
was the burden of his talk. ‘Should 
“Greek and Latin be retained as subjects 
in our secondary schools?” J. Henderson, 
St. Catherine’s. The speaker advocated 
the study of these languages. ‘What 
Child Study Has Done for Education,” 
William Scott, Toronto. ‘Methods in 
Arithmetic,” W. T. Summerby, Russell. 
Too much time is wasted on this subject. 
The problems given are too numerous and 
too difficult, The elementary work is not 
thorough enough, and hence time is 
wasted when higher forms are reached. 
“The Third Element in Education,” Dr. 
J. M. Harper, Quebec. An essay on the 
development of the moral side of the 
child. “County Model Schools in On- 
tario,” Principal Jordan of Prescott. <A 
sketch beginning with the establishment 
of the first normal school in 1847 at To- 
ronto. “The Educational Requirements 
of To-day,” William Johnston, Athens. 
The education of the twentieth century 
should utilize the great desire for knowl- 
edge manifest everywhere. In the 
evening Hon. Boucher de la Bruere, 
superintendent of education in Quebec, 
spoke on education in his province. 
It was the common desire, he said, 
to form a select system of education, If 
there were differences, due to certain 
idiosyncrasies, between provincial educa- 
tional systems, all should tend to make 
true citizens. In Montreal the efficacy of 
religious teaching in schools had been 
championed by Catholics and Anglicans 
alike. M. de Ja Bruere was strongly in 
favor of religious teaching as a safeguard 
against godlessness and social revolution. 
The Province of Quebec had no intention 
of throwing away its institutions of edu- 
cation and taking a common mould with 
the provinces. Neither would Quebec 
submit to such a scheme as having a fed- 
eral education department, not provided 
for by the constitution. Quebec wished 
to retain her own manner of educating 
her sons according to their peculiarities, 
always with due consideration of the 
rights of the Protestant minority. Dr. 
D. J. Goggin, superintendent of education, 
N. W. T., expatiated on the system obtain- 
ing there; Pringipal Scott, Toronto, on 
behalf of Ontario; Dr. Brydges for New 
Brunswick; Principal Marshall for Nova 
Scotia; and Mr. Gray, inspector of 
schools from England, spoke for a few 
At the 
second day’s meeting the following 
papers were read: “Geometry in Second- 
ary Schools,” A. H. McDougall, Ottawa; 
“Modern Geometry,” N. F. Dupuis, 
Queen’s - University, Kingston; “The 
Teaching of History,’’ A. Stevenson, Pick- 
ering College; “Some Phases of the In- 
fant Mind,” Mrs, C. E. Bolton, read by 
Miss Bolton; “The Parent’s Responsi- 
bility to the State,” Hon. Justice Bur- 
bridge, read by Mr. Hay; ‘‘What the 
Teacher Can Do for the Farmer,” Princi- 
pal Marshall, Halifax; School 
as a Preparation for Practical Life,” 
Ernest Smith, Westmount, Quebec; 
“Patriotism in Schools,’ Mrs. Clark Mur- 
ray, read by Dr. Harper. . The request 
of the Daughters of the Empire that a 
half-hour per week be set apart in the 
schools for a patriotic program was re- 
ported against, on the ground that it 
tended to glorify war and bloodshed as 
the basis of the empire’s greatness. The 
request of the Toronto Principals’ Asso- 
ciation in regard to having the metric 
system of weights and measures made 
compulsory in Canada was endorsed. A 
communication from the W. C. T. U. was 
endorsed, so far as the inculeating of tem- 
perance principles in the schools is con- 
cerned. Professor Ellis said they were 
bothered with a lot of absurd requests 
from this organization. At the evening 
session officers were elected as follows: 
President, D. J. Goggin; vice-presidents, 


Hon. Boucher de la Bruere, D. C. L., 
Quebec, Hon, Richard Harcourt, D. C. L., 
Ontario, A. H. McKay, LL.D., Nova 
Scotia, Professor J. R. Inch , LL.D., 
New Brunswick, Alex. Anderson, LL.D., 


Prince Edward Island, Hon. A. Campbell, 
Manitoba, Hon, F. W. Haultain, North- 
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west Territories, Alex. Robinson, British 


Columbia; directors, Principal Scott, To- 
ronto, F. H, Schofield, Winnipeg, Dr. 8. 
p. Robbins, Montreal, G. W. Parmalee, 
quebee, Dr, G. N. Hay, St. John, Dr. J. B, 
Hall, Truro, Professor Robertson, Char- 
lottetown, P. BE. L, F. H. Cowperthwaite, 
\yancouver; secretary, Principal W. A. 
McIntyre, Winnipeg; treasurer, J. E. 
Lowerman, Ottawa. The next place of 
meeting will be in Winnipeg, in July, 
1903, two years from now. The officers 
for the kindergarten department were 
elected as follows: President, Miss Mary 
E. MeIntyre, Toronto normal school; vice- 
presidents, Misses Patterson, Truro, N_ §., 
Campbell, Montreal, Barnett, Winnipeg, 
Warner, Vancouver; secretary, Miss 
Cody, Toronto, 


A MODERN HISTORIAN. 


The death of Professor H. B. Adams of 
Johns Hopkins University at Amherst, 
Mass., removes from the field of letters a 
man who, if he did not enjoy a strictly 
literary reputation, was the wellspring 
and fountain-source of a great deal of 
good historical writing. We cannot con- 
fine our concept of literature to that of 
the imaginative sort; and, while Profes- 
sor Adams was not, like Bancroft and 
Macaulay, the possessor of a charming 
literary style, and did not lay claim to 
position as an author, he edited volume 
upon volume of the historical monographs 


which were written and compiled by his 
students, and which repose to-day upon 
the shelves of the principal libraries of the 
world. He furnished the inspiration for 
investigation and study, like a professor 
in a university in Germany, where he was 
himself educated. He conceived that a 
teacher should not content himself with 
taking his pupils through some prosy 
text-book that they should “learn by 
heart.” He had the German idea of a 
university—that it was to teach those that 
come under its influence to reason and to 
think. 

Of that distinguished galaxy of men 
whom President Gilman drew about him 
at Baltimore when he was called to the 
head of Johns Hopkins University—Rem- 
son, Rowland, Newcomb, and a host more 
—Adams was one to leave his mark. Dr, 
Gilman introduced new standards into 
American university life, and proved that 
it—men, and not fine buildings and suc- 
cessful athletic teams—constitute an insti- 
tution of learning. He veritably started 
Johns Hopkins in the caves of the earth. 
He sought scholars wherever they were to 
be found, and invested his money in them, 
instead of the vanities of intellectual life. 
They began to teachin cheap dwelling 
houses; and the students flocked to th®m 
from all parts of the United States. 

Professor Herbert B. Adams and Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely were put in charge 
of the department of history, politics, and 
economics; and they gave to this work a 
character for virility that carried their 
own and university’s reputation 
around the world. With the exhaustion 
of the university’s working funds, because 
of the unfortunate management of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, activity in aut 
lines was necessarily curtailed. Ely 
parted from his colleague, and went to the 
University of Wisconsin; and Adams re- 
tired, with Gilman, last year. The 
shadow of a great centre of American 
learning has passed; and _ the _ post- 
graduate students from the East who used 
to flock to Baltimore with the reorganiza- 
tion of Harvard, Yale, and Columbia re- 
pair thither, while those from the West 
stop at their own institutions, such as the 
Universities of California, Wisconsin, and 
Chicago, which have lately become so effi- 
cient and reputable as centres for the 
higher learning. Conditions have 
changed, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether the new president of Johns Hop- 
kins, Professor Remsen—eminent as he is 
in scholarship—will be able to restore the 
university to its old place in the Ameri- 
can educational scheme, even with liberal 
pecuniary support. 

Professor Adams was an old Heidelberg 
graduate, as we believe Ely, also, is, He 
studied under Bluntschli and Knies; and 
his idea of history was imbibed in Ger- 
many. Its principal traits were thorough- 
ness and accuracy, enforced by a free ci- 
tation of sources for each separate state- 
ment. A list of the useful men in litera- 
ture, in the teaching profession, and in 
other walks of American life who have 
passed under Professor Adams’ influence 
would be an imposing one. They all 
honored and esteemed him; and his best 
monument will be their lingering love and 
respect and the voluminous contributions 
which he and they together have made to 
the social and political history of the 
United States,—Philadelphia Times, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


(Continued from page 141.] 


and Orphan Asylum Society, Amsterdam 
avenue and 136th street; Association for 
Befriending Children and Young Girls, 
134 Second avenue; and the New York 
Institution for the Blind, Thirty-fourth 
street and Ninth avenue, 

Mr. O’Brien, in speaking of the matter, 
said: “I don’t want to go at this question 
from a religious point of view. I want 
to look at it as an American, without ref- 
erence to any religious questions. As ig 
well known, at least, by my friends, I am 
a Catholic, and I suppose that the bigots 
on my own side, as well as those on the 
other side, will condemn me for the step 
which I now propose; but I have thought 
it all over for a long time, and I am con- 
vinced that what I propose is the best for 
the city and the country, because our 
future is bound up in the children of to- 
day. I’m going to be liberal in the mat- 
ter, and all I ask is that every one else 
who takes any interest in it be liberal, 
also. Under these conditions, we can 
come together and talk thig thing over 
without any bitterness, and if we do this 
clearly and honestly, as good citizens, I 
am sure that what I propose will be seen 
to be the best all around. 

“The plan is my own. It does not ema- 
nate from the board of education. I have 
talked with some of the members about it 
in a purely personal way, but not offi- 
cially. When I have had time to work out 
the plan fully, I intend to submit it offi- 
cially to the members of the board, and 
seek their assistance in carrying it out, 
No one, I am sure, would want to coerce 
any society or school into coming under 
the control of the board of education. I 
have no such desire, but I have such a 
firm belief in the public school as the only 
agency by which all these people can be 
welded into one homogeneous race 
that I want to see the children all under 
the same beneficent influences, with all 
questions of race, creed, and nationality 
wiped out. The public school is the one 
place where they can all meet on a com- 
mon ground, and have instilled into them 
the principles of patriotism, the principles 
of equality and freedom, which, more than 
anything else, go to make this country 
great. 

“Go, as I have gone, into the schools of 
the East Side, where there is such a 
jumble of races, and the necessity of im- 
pressing the importance of the public 
school as a great leveler and uplifter 
upon those less familiar with it becomes 
the more apparent. There are schools 
there where twenty-seven different races 
are represented, and the children only 
hear the English language spoken during 
school hours, and never at home. You 
can’t work on the parents; you must 
work on the children, and so I say that, 
the broader the scope of this great patri- 
otic, uplifting, and unifying influence, free 
from the differences that must creep in 
through sectarianism, the better for our 
future. I would deny to no man, be he 
Greek or Turk, the right to educate his 
children in religious matters as he thinks 
best. That is a matter for the parent to 
decide between himself and his God; but 
let us leave these things out of the public 
schools, all schools, so that there may be 
one common ground for all the children 
to meet on, one common source of Ameri- 
canism.” 

The following letter of President Vree- 
land of the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany, in response to one from President 
O’Brien, asking the company if it would 
grant reduced fares for an excursion of 
the summer schools to the country, is 
worthy of the highest commendation on 
the part of the community: — 

“Referring to your favor of August 9, 
with regard to special arrangements for 
transportation of children of the con- 
gested districts, the regular movement of 
business in New York City is so great that 
it taxes our facilities to the utmost, in 
consequence of which we have made a 
rule not to furnish transportation at re- 
duced rates or under special arrange- 
ments under any circumstances. 

“Appreciating the value of this work in 
which you are engaged to the community, 
I shall be very glad on behalf of 
the company to refund any payments 
made on the part of your commit- 
tee for this special purpose; also, to place 
at the disposal of your committee, with- 
out charge, special cars at any time you 
may care for them, provided your plans 
do not interfere with the movements of 
business through the congested districts.” 

Associate Superintendent Schauffler is 
in favor of extending domestic economy 
tuition to the winter evening play cen- 
tres, the subject having developed so suc- 
cessfully in the vacation schools. Of 
course, only such centres as have kitchens 
could be used, and cooking, nursing, and 
household management would be taught 


as a special course, 
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BETWEEN TWO 


OR MORE ARTS 


lor an example of correlation between beautiful poetry 


and music, see 


THE LAUREL 


SONG BOOK 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM L. TOMLINS 


For Advanced Classes, Academies, Choral Societies, etc. 


The greatest collection of songs ever offered to the 


educational public. The 


forem st living American 


Composers have set music to a number of the finest 
lyrics in English and American ‘literature. 


For further information please address 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


221 CoL_umBus AveE., Boston, Mass. 


PORTO RICO. 


The following letter will be of interest 
to our readers: — 


Department of Education of Porto Rico. 
Office of the Commissioner, 
San Juan, August 13, 1901. 

Dear Sir: At present we are too busy 
building schoolhouses to think, For il- 
lustration, we planned a summer normal 
school for this city for ten weeks, begin- 
ning July 14. We thought we might have 
200 students from among the teachers of 
the island; to our amazement, when the 
school opened, we had over 800 pupils, 
and it took the telegraph service a whole 
day and night to bring in nere a faculty 
to take charge of these pupils the next 
morning, but we did it, and the school is 
a great success. It has been the largest 
triumph for American educational 
methods that the island has yet wit- 
nessed, and as.an immediate outgrowth 
we are now laying the foundation for a 
large insular normal school building in 
the suburban city of Rio Piedras, seven 
miles by railroad from this city. We 
have seventy acres of first-class ground, 
and beautifully situated, and we are 
erecting a school building thereon at a 
cost of $35,000, and we will open school on 
the first of November. 

Yours very truly, 
M. G, Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner, 


THE FAMOUS MIDWAY AT THE BUF- 
FALO EXPOSITION. 


Bostock’s show of wild animals is 
worthy of special mention. This collec- 
tion represents an outlay of over half a 
million dollars, and its equal does not 
exist anywhere in the world. Nothing 


else as fine in the way of a display of a 
high order of animal intelligence and the 
expert control of savage beasts has ever 
been known. To witness a dozen or 
more huge lions, a band of Bengal tigers, 
jaguars, panthers, leopards, looking as 
if they were fresh from their native jun- 
gles, brought into the arena and put 
through a series of astonishing feats and 
evolutions, is to learn a lesson of the 
things possible to infinite skill, patience, 
tact, and knowledge of animal nature, 
The performances of the boxing kan- 
garoo, the enormous snakes, the ele- 
phants, zebras, hyenas, and the camels 
in this inclosure bear further testimony 
of a like order. More unique, perhaps, 
than these, and not less wonderful as 
evidences of animal intelligence, are the 
performances of Esau, the chimpanzee, 
who comes as near furnishing ocular and 
positive evidence of Darwin’s famous 
theory as may, perhaps, be desired, and 
in some ways seems nearer the line of 
the human than any other animal along 
the Midway.—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Rey. Dr. Emory W. Hunt, pastor of the 
Clarendon-street Baptist church, Boston, 
has resigned to accept the presidency of 
Denison Untversity of Granville, O. 

Dr. Hunt has been a trustee of Denison 
University for several years, and a couple 
of years ago was instrumental in raising 
for its endowment a fund of $150,000. 
The university has about 500 pupils. 

Dr. Hunt came to Boston from the Ash- 
land-avenue Baptist church, Toledo. He 
is the son of a Baptist minister, and was 
educated at the University of Rochester, 
from which: he was graduated in 1884, and 
from the Crozier theological seminary in 
1887. He was pastor of the Toledo church 
for thirteen years. 

James Milliken, president of tne Milli- 
ken national bank of Decatur, Ill, has 
given to the treasurer of the Lincoln Uni- 
versity at Lincoln, Ill., $50,000, whicn was 
promised by him, provided the people of 
Lincoln would raise $25,000. The Lin- 
coln people have complied with their end 
of the agreement. The Lincoln Univer- 
sity is to be combined with the Industrial 
College, which is to be estaplished at De- 
eatur by Mr. Milliken, and the two insti- 
tutions will be known as the James Mil- 
liken University. 

Rev. Albert A. Sinnott, D. C. L., who 
has recently completed his post-graduate 
course at the Canadian College at Rome, 
with high honors, is one of the youngest 
doctors of canon law in the world, being 
only twenty-tour years old. His bishop 
has appointed him professor at St. vun- 
stan’s College, Charlottetown, P. E. 1. 


Dr. W. D. Wood has resigned as,profes- 
sor of hygiene and organie training at 
Stanford University, and accepted a 
similar position in the Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University. 

Colby College will open Wednesday, 
September 18. Professor Carleton B. 
Stetson has resigned, to take effect next 
year, providing he does not secure au ap- 
pointment to some other institution be- 
fore then. The salary of the president 
has been cut $500, and those of the pro- 
fessors $200. The entering class will be 
one of the largest in the history of the 
college. 

The fall term of East Maine Conference 
Seminary, Bucksport, Me., opens Septem- 
ber 3, and teachers have been assigned 
as follows: President, A. S. Bender, B. 
D., of Dickinson’s College and Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, meutal and moral sci- 
ence; preceptress, Edna A. Bright, A. B., 
graduate of Radcliffe, and formerly pre- 
ceptress in Vermont Conference Semi- 
nary, also professor of Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Latin and modern languages; 


Fred W. Ward, A. B., Bowdoin College, 
1900, Greek and political science; E. A. 
Cooper, formerly manager of Bay State 


‘Institute at Springfield, Mass, commer- 


cial department; W. H. S. Ellingwood, 
A. B., graduate of Bates College, and for- 
mer assistant in Wilton Academy, mathe- 
matics and sciences; Mrs, F. R. Fuller, 
elocution; M. Alice Cory, M. B., instru- 
mental music, a graduate of New England 
Conservatory of Music, and student for 
three years in Dresden, Germany; 
Elfen M. Godfrey, vocal music; Arthur E. 
Pray of Bar Harbor, director of gymna- 
sium. 

The bowlder to mark the site of the 
house presented to the collegiate school 
in Saybrook, Conn., by Nathaniel Lynde 
soon after its foundation has been set in 
place. The bronze plate to tecord the 
fact that the stone is on the first site of 
Yale College, and the dates of the foun- 
dation and the removal, 1701 and 1716, 
will soon be cast and affixed to the 
bowlder. 

The date of the commemorative exer- 
cises in Saybrook will be November 11, 
the 200th anniversary of the day on which 
the corporators held their first meeting 
in the place, and voted that it should be 
the site of the new college. 

Professor Franklin B. Dexter of Yale, 
historian and annalist of the college, will 
deliver the historical address on that oc- 
casion, 

Mrs. Deborah Bandy of Danville, Ill., 
has deeded to Eureka (Ill) College 987 
acres of land in Warren county, Ind. 
The property is valued at $60,000, and is 
to be added to the endowment fund of the 
college, subject to a life interest of her 
daughter. This gift is in addition to the 
property valued at $25,000 recently given 
tu the schvol by Mrs. Bandy. 


A DAINTY FLOWER BOOK. 

One of the most exquisite things of the 
sort ever published is the Herbarium or 
Yellowstone Park Flower Book issued by 
the Northern Pacific railway. It is a 
dainty, immaculate piece of work, tasteful 
in the extreme. The book contains ten 
different specimens of real wild flowers 
common to Yellowstone Park, carefully 
pressed and retaining perfectly their nat- 
ural colors. The botanical and common 
name and the habitat of each specimen 
are given, There are also six full-page 
half-tone illustrations of scenes in Yel- 
lowstone park. The paper, printing, 
binding, illustrations, and mounting of the 
flowers are all first class, and the book is 
carefully mailed in corrugated cardboard. 
The price of this book, which is suitable 
for birthday and Christmas presents, as 
well as for a souvenir of the park, is fifty 
cents, and it will be sent to any address 
on receipt of that amount in stamps, sil- 
ver, postal note, or express order, by 
Charles S. Fee, general passenger agent, 
N. P. railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Goethe. 


The most eminent critics have placed three mortals on the 
summit of Parnassus: Homer, SuaKEsPEARE, and GortHE. Already 
the youngest of the three obtains a full share of reverence and de- 


votion. 


Poets, Philosophers, Statesmen, Historians, Scientists, and 


all other classes of thinkers and brain-workers, have honored them- 


selves by honoring him. Sir Walter Scott and Carlyle were proud 


to translate several of his works into English; and Scott and Victor 


Hugo did not disdain, and confessedly, to adapt Goethe’s creations 


into their own works: such were his originality and fertility. Had 


he written no other work than Faust, which, in its dramatic and 


operatic versions, is constantly entrancing the whole world, he 


would have fitted himself for the world’s immortality. 


The edition about to be issued will contain the works of the 


great genius in translations faithfully and well made, and with sev- 


eral hundred illustrations by the loving and capable hands of his 


countrymen. 


A copy of the charming Lire, written for this edition by the 
late Professor Boyesen «f Cornell University, will be sent to all 


who are interested in Goethe. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MAGAZINES. 


—The opening pages of the Sepiember 
Century are taken up with an illustrated 
paper on “Mid-Air Dining Clubs,” by 


Cleveland Moffett. These down-town 
lunching places, to all of which women 
are admitted, and one of which is for 
women only, are favorably affecting the 
social characteristics of New York busi- 
ness men, as Mr. Moffett thinks; they 
certainly have a beneficial effect on the 
physical condition of their patrons. 
David Gray, a Buffalo journalist and 
author of the popular book of short 
stories called ‘“‘Gallops,’ describes the 
Pan-American exposition under the happy 
title, “The City of Light.” “Louis 
Philippe in the United States,” by Jane 
Marsh Parker, traces the footsteps of the 
exiled prince and his two brothers on a 
memorable visit to this country a hundred 
years ago. In the fourth of his chapters 
on Daniel Webster, Professor McMaster 
sums up the character and achievements 
of the great constitutional orator. 
Bishop Potter records his “Impressions of 
the Hawaiian Islands’; and in an essay 
on “Burke and the French Revolution.” 
Professor Woodrow Wilson points out the 
conformity of the American doctrine of 
government with Burke's ideal. Fict‘on 
abounds. In the American Artists series 
is a full-page reproduction of Joseph Lin- 
don Smith’s ‘Molly,’ and a full-page 
wood engraving from a painting by the 
late W. L. Picknell accompanies a paper 
on that artist by Edward Waldo Emerson. 


—‘A Knight of the Highway,” Clinton 
Scollard’s romantic idyl of the hop-fields, 


is published complete in the September 
New Lippincott Magazine. This is a 
sweet—yet strong—story of a man’s re- 
generation through a girl’s love and faith 
in him. Mrs. Burton Harrison contributes 
a touching story of the Civil War, en- 
titled “Winwood’s Luck.” “What Hap- 
pened After Mary McArthur Cut Her 
Finger” is the odd title of a very good 
story by S. R. Crockett, in which Scotch 
humor and pathos abound. Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar’s story, “The Independence 
of Silas Bollender,” is the second “Ohio 
Pastoral.” “Mrs. North” is written by a 
high official at Washington, and is a 
scathing arraignment of a recent novel 
which deals with Washington social and 
official life. Though rich in fiction to suit 
holiday lingerers, there is room for a 
paper by Professor Edward P. Cheyney of 
the University of Pennsylvania on “Vil- 
lage Life in Mediaeva) England.” In 
view of the coming interest in King Al- 
fred, this is particularly timely, I. Zang- 
will contributes two London lyrics. The 
“Walnuts and Wine” department is over- 
flowing with good things. 


—The September number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion contains three notable 
stories: “The Romance of a Soul,” by 
Robert Grant; “A Thing Apart,” by 
Robert C. V. Meyers; and the first part 
of a short novelette, “Love’s Recom- 
pense,” by Lewis E. MacBrayne. Among 
the feature articles, Clifton Johnson 
writes and illustrates “A School on the 
Trish Bog-lands,” and Mabel Percy Has- 
kell tells how a woman is presented at the 
court of St. James, There is another 
chapter in colonial history by Landon 


Knight. The cover is by H. L. V. Park- 
hurst, and the great paintings include 
some of the modern masters. Springfield, 
O.: The Crowell’ & Kirkpatrick Company. 
One dollar a year. 


—A great lover of children jis the 
learned secretary of the Smithsonian 1n- 
stitution at Washington, and he has 
demonstrated his affection for the young 
ones by having a special room fitted up, 
under his immediate personal supervision, 
for their instruction and entertainment. 
The September St. Nicholas has an article 
by Albert Bigelow Paine on this depart- 
ment of the National museum, and Profes- 
sor Langley contributes an  autobio- 
graphical introduction. ‘The Career of 
Danger and Daring,” described this month 
by Cleveland Moffett, is that of “The 
Dynamite Worker,” which affords some 
thrilling tales of heroism. The “Two 
Strange Animals,” written of by John R. 
Coryell, and pictured by J. C. and D. C. 
Beard, are the water-antelope, described 
by Major Serpa Pinto, the African ex- 
plorer, and the water-hare, a native of our 
own country, and half-brother to the 
swamp-hare of Louisiana and thereabouts. 
There is a short story in this number by 
Josephine Daskam; and bits of verse by 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Albert Brown, A. B. 
Paine, Charles Battell Loomis, and others; 
and the departments teem with prose, and 
verse, and pictures, many of them from 
the hands of the magazine’s young 
readers. 


—The Ladies’ Home Journal for Sep- 
tember is a “Special Autumn Fashion 
Number.” In addition to an unusual 
number of interesting stories and striking 
features, it devotes seven pages to a com- 
plete setting forth of the styles-to-be in 
dresses, bodices, hats, and wraps. The 
most important literary feature, perhaps, 
is the initial installment of ‘‘Miss Alcott’s 
Letters to Her Laurie’’—letters which 
have never before been printed. They are 
edited by “Laurie” himself—now grown 
up. There is a delightful description of a 
day in the woods with Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, and a jolly recital of “The 
College Scrapes We Got Into,” by “A 
Graduate.” Mr. Bok discusses the need 
for parental co-operation in education in 
his editorial on “The School Question 
Again,” In addition to the regular de- 
partments, there are valuable articles on 
“A Cleverly Planned Nursery,” ‘s iants 
Which Can Be Raised in the House,’ and 
plans for an ideal $7,000 house. Philadel- 
phia: The Curtis Publishing Company. 
One dollar a year. 


“Constancy of purpose is one potent 
factor in success.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I’ve often accom- 
plished big things by merely changing my 
mind.’’--Detroit Free Press, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in ev 
= world, sure to ask 

nslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-fi 
cents a bottle, 
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Some New Books. 


} re-elected, with the single exception of one rot | who announced her approaching marriage, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
TWENTY-THREE last your, between Aug Sept. 15, in 


was no time for correspondence, and the school would take the teacher we selected — only ‘don’t fail 
us.” We have been interested to look up the records of these 23 teachers. 


re-elected, 6 received an advance of salary, an BY 
so remain in their places the coming year. The at an advance of not less than 50 per cent., show- 
ing than have been expected at the salaries uffered where 
ponse elegram. e think this is > 4 
emergencies school a remarkable record, and it indicates why in 
1s way, and we have since sent two others there. We pref 
to fill places, but you may trust us by.................. TE LE GRAM 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSF, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 


Title. 4 . Publisher. ~ Price. 

Children’s Singing Games Hofer, Kindergarten Magazine Co., Ch’c’go. $.50 

Through Gray to Gold kd cd urray The Union Preevs, Philadelphia. 1.25 

tn and Around the Grand Canyon................... James. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 10.00 

Education of Payne B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richm’d.—. 

Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, and Others ................ a University Pub. Company,N.Y. .60 

J. D@vlith, Williams, Lothrop Pub. Company, Boston, 1.50 

Klenents of Astronomy.......... Burke. John Burke, Newport, Ky. 10 

A Text-Book of Commercial Geography............. Adams D. Appleton &Uo., New York. —— 

Secrets OF Long. Ginn & Co., Boston. .60 

selections from Five English Poets.................. Litehtield.[Ed.} “ 25 

An Boy’s Bankes. Cassell & Co., New York. 

lotroduction to the Study of Commerce............ low. Silver, Burdett, & Co,, N. Y. 1,25 

The Merchant Of Manley. [Kd.} C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, —— 

Handy Dictionary of Biography........... Sy re orris. Henry T. Coates & Co., N. Y. — 

Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century.......... Pasten. FE, P. Dutton & Co., New York. 3.00 

Gardening for Beginners Cook. Charles Scribner’sSons,N.Y. 1.75 

A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 4 

Formerly Manager for E. Fisk & Co., 

Boston Office. Tt 

+> 

-> TEACHERS =< 

+> 

25 Bromfield St., Boston, + 
Rooms 317--319. 

-4444444444444444444 


The Central Teachers’ Agen 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most caref 
We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcib) 


Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


consideration. We have no * pets,” 
presenting a candicate’s claim. Write us, 


and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 


ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS. 


Kxent Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
for first-class teachers. 


articulars, 


Address, with stamp, for full 
A. R. K T, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. 8S. PRICE, MANAGER, | 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT, 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Offices: { Main st. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


& 


IMPORTANT TO MUSIC TEACHERS. 


Silver, Burdett, & Co. announce that 
they have purchased the music publica- 
tions of Scott, Foresman, & Co., which 
include the Modern Music Series and its 
complementary books. With the Normal 
Music Course, the Cecilian Series of 
Study and Song, and the Modern Music 
Series now added, they are equipped to 
furnish in the line of their well-estab- 
lished policy “every needed help in vocal 


music for pupil and teacher.” Robert 
Foresman, who has been closely identified 
with the development of the Modern 
Music Series of Music Books, will con- 
tinue his association with the series 
under its present ownership. This makes 
a remarkable combination for meeting 
the needs of those interested in school 
music, 


JUMBO ENORMOUS ELEPHANT 
AT BOSTOCK'S. 


The most colossal and ponderous 
pachyderm ever in captivity is now on 
exhibition at Bostock’s animal arena at 
the Pan-American exposition, and is 
known as Jumbo IJ. He is of enormous 
height, being twelve feet, and weighing 
over nine tons. He is a handsome male 
tusker, and has quite a history, having 
been the war elephant of the Garkwar of 
Baroda, an East Indian prince, who pre- 
sented him to the Duke of Edinburgh 
when traveling through India. On ac- 
count of his enormous size and the diffi- 
culties of transportation at that time, he 
was transferred to Her Majesty’s mili- 
tary station at Poonah, India, where he 
was engaged in hauling logs and doing 
military duty. At the outbreak of the 
Abyssinian War Jumbo IL, who was 
then called Rustum Single, was deported 
along with nineteen others to carry the 
mountain battery of field guns under the 
direction of Lord Roberts and Sir Charles 
Merewether, 

Jumbo II. was the leader of the herd, 
and at the battle of Magdala showed 
distinguished bravery, and, although 
wounded severely, he stuck to his posi- 
tion whilst shot and shell flew in all di- 
rections, trumpeting shrilly and keeping 
the herd together, which would otherwise 
have stampeded. His enormous size and 
his noted pugnacity as an Indian fighting 
elephant caused him to be looked upon by 
the rest of the herd, and so commanded 
the admiration of.the general in comman:! 
that his name was mentioned in the dis- 
patches, 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria ordered 
him to be decorated with the medal for 
distinguished bravery, and also the war 
medal of the Abyssinian campaign, ; 

At the close of the war the big pachy- 


derm returned to Poonah, India, and was 
there provided with a howdah and made 
His Excellency’s special elephant. At a 
sale of Indian elephants recently he was 
purchased by Director Bostock’s agents 
and shipped here to the exposition. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY. 


More and more, in these prosperous 
times, are, the private schools, especially 
those with a decided religious tone, at- 
tracting attention. It is not indicative 
of dissatisfaction with public schools 
whose security in the public thought and 


support is beyond question, but there are 
many parents who desire tor their own 
children something in some way different 
from that which the public school fur- 
nishes. Many considerations lead parents 
to desire that their children shall be in a 
boarding school. 

Just now private schools are multiply- 
ing, and the capacity of those well estab- 
lished is being increased largely because 
of the greater prosperity, Of those in 
which the Journal of Education has pride 
and interest, the St. Agnes of Albany is 
prominent. It has had more than thirty 
years of eminently successful life, and 
was never so well equipped as it is to-day, 
with Bishop Doane, president of the 
board, warmly interested in its success, 
and Miss Catherine Regina Seabury, the 
efficient principal, and twenty other men 
and women of ‘talent and culture attend- 
ing to the scholarly and character ad- 
vancement of the young lauies. it is one 
of the noble institutions of the country. 


WONDERLAND, 1901, 
the annual publication of the Northern 
Pacific railway, will be found a distinct 
advance, in some respects, upon even its 
immediate predecessor, Wonderland, 1900. 

Its cover designs and eight chapter 
headings are by Alfred Lenz, of New 
York, from plastique models and are 
splendid examples of art. 

There is within the covers of the book 
much historical matter, some of it new, 
as well as purely descriptive narrative. 

The three principal chapters relate to 
the history of the unique Northern Pa- 
cific trademark, the Custer battlefield in 
Montana, and Yellowstone park. Bach 
is profusely illustrated, the trademark 
chapter in colors. This trademark is of 
Chinese origin and is 5,000 years old. 
Its story is a strange one. 

It is safe to say that Wonderland, 1901, 
will be in greater demand than any pre- 
ceding volume of the Wonderland family, 
and, as heretofore, it will be sent by 
Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., to any 
address upon receipt of the postage, six 


cents, 


Established 17 years. 


Positions filled, 4.000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Unexpected Vacancies 


positions on short notice. 


Grade teachers in demand. 


OCCUR during the fall and winter 

months and must be filled promptly. 

September and October are fe 

good months for securing first-class 
Address C. J. ALBERP, 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 

AG EWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY te Colleges 


and FOREIGN 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address - 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. 


sitions all over the United States. 
Efficient service. 


Prompt attention 


A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 


Sovecial advantages Courteous treatment, 


Circulars free. Address 


ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


IS RELIABLE, 
ITS NEW OFFICE IS AT 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.——Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.8. Est. 1855. 
3 BE. 14th St, N. Y. 


P. V. Huyssoon 
Joun C. | Managers. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


BOSTON, Mass., 4 Ashburton PI. 
New York, N.¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 
OSKALOOSA, Iowa, 4 Evans Bldg. 


DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 


entury Bldg. 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
Y. M. ©. A Bia 
Send for 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Rents and Sells Schoo) 
Correspondence is in 


Property. 
CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, pone and private 
ools. O. P. 


schools, and families, Advises parents about sch 


TT, Manager. 


ffi EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN B ipa. 


We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Des Mornzs, Iowa. 


Address 


Winship 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Agency. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ | 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


(24th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 
HEN corres 


nding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of penne 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No, 61 E, 9th St., New York, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES (corporated) 
| 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


England’s Story: A History for Grammar and 
High Schools 


By Eva Marcu TAPPAN, Ph. D., Head of the English Department, English High School, Worces- 
ter, Mass. With Summaries and Genealogies, and with more than 100 Illustrations and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 85 cents, net, postpaid. 


The Government of the American People 
By FRANK STRONG, Ph.D., President, and JOSEPH SCHAFER, M.L., Assistant Professor of History, 
in the University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. With Summaries, Suggestions, and Questions. 
Crown 8vo, 65 cents, net, postpaid. With Special reference to the Western Expansion 
of American institutions, aud the County and Township Systems in the West. 


A History of England for Schools and Academies 
By J. M. LARNED, Editor of *‘ History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” Crown 8vo, 
81.25, net, postpaid. 


English: Composition and Literature 
By W. F. WessTer, Principal of the East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. Crown 8vo, 90 
cents, net, postpaid. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


NEW ISSUES 

147. Pope’s Rape of the Lock, An Essay on Man, and Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. Edited 
by Henry W. BoyNTON, A. M., Instructor in English, Phillips Acadeawy, Andover, Mass. 
With Introduction and Notes. Paper, 15 cents, net, postpaid. 

148. Hawthorne’s Marble Faun. With Illustrations; and an Introduction and Notes by Mrs. 
ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE. (Quadruple No.) Paper, 50 cents, net, postpaid; Cloth, 60 
cents, net, postpaid. 

—-. Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. -——. Shakespeare’s A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


Descriptive circulars af the books mentioned above will be sent on application. 


-HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston. 85 Fifth Ave., New York, 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Publishers. 


ONIWERSITY 
PUBLISHING? 


43-47 East 10th St., ORANE NORMAL ore Musto MUSIC | i 
Jourse for Supervisors Public Se ‘ 
CO A NY New York a Pantie tar mone teaching. 


ments. For circulars app 
N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ——— 


Educational [nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. &even Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ly to 
Miss E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Mane. MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art edu cation, and train-. 
‘ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 


ing. For circular and further parciculare apply at 
2 ~ 4 — the school, Newbury, corner of hxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For cataiogpee address the 


Principal, YDEN, A.M. 
YValemen knowand the Vew Uni 

says: question of what in the world to NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
give a friend is solved by 1 For both sexes. For catal es address the 

SONGS OF ‘ Principal, . P. BEOKWITS. 
which is alike suitable for the collegian o: () 

the past, for the student of the present, and TATE ROGMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 

for th boy (or girl) bo also for the For entalogues edd: th sexes. 


NEW songs, all the OLD songs, 
GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHnunc, Mass. 


and the at all the colleges; 
a welcome gift inany home any where? 
i For both sexes. For catalogues address 


$1.50—BOOK STORES. MUSIC DEALERS.—$1.50 [TH 

ve HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 

4-6-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


Joan @. Ta Princ ina’, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


For Students and Teachers of French. 


The October number of “ The Natural Method,” containing a 
complete list of the reforms in French syntax agreed upon between 
the French Academy and the Conseil supérieur de |’instruction 
publique, will be forwarded free of charge to any address. Send 
addressed envelope, provided with a two-cent postage stamp, to 


STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
27 E. 44th Street, New York. 


Bird Charts 


Two beautiful wall charts in 
color, mounted on rollers, 
with descriptive booklets. 
Especially prepared for the 
Audubon Society. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.30 eazh 


THE 


Prang Educational Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 

{t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHtLp Srupy oF TH CLAssiIcs has been written. 

In order to plepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive boaid binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. .. . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


AGO: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Avenue. zo Pemberton Sq. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LABGEST SOHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
yoice Culture, Natura mdering,and the principles of the Philosonh resei Scien 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. pes 
Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lliustrated Catalogue, 
., CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest. 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“Journal of Education” will secure a have their subscripti 
advanced SIX 
year's subscription free, MONTHS b 
N PUBLISHING CO. subseription. 


> or YEARLY *UBSCRIPTIONS tothe | N UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


The Audubon 


— 


VOD LECTURERS & INSTBUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


Any Subscriber. 
of the JourNaL or Epucation who would Home The University of Chicago 


like to have a specimen copy of the paper offers over 225 elementary and col- 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by Study 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and | Matitematiog Zoology 
address to which he would like the paper sent. | °l08Y,, Botany, etc: Instruction Is personal. | Univer. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., completed. ork may begin at any time. For cir- 


culars address 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. 

Order of NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 211 Pemperton Buipa., Boston. 


Preparing for Examination in 
Teachers} To TEACH HISTORY 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ' Historical ' Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


{ 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
: 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable 3- Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4 4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
6. Movements toward Confederation. 
. 7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
20 Pemberton §8q., Boston. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
—_ this season, Calls for next 
year are greater than ever before. Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 
We want teachers now. . 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


KANSAS CITY, MO, Pemberton Bldg. } 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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